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Because the Purchasing Power 
Of the Whole Country 

Has Not Increased in Proportion 
High Wages Are a Handicap 
To The Textile Industry 

This Handicap Can Be Reduced 
By Increased Production 

Per Unit of Labor 

The Northrop Loom 

Is the Best Tool to Use 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


4 H Hy : Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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IMPROVED WHITIN 
MODEL H 
DRAWING FRAME 

NEW WEIGHTING 

NEW STOP MOTION 

NEW GEARING 

NARROWER WIDTH 
EASY TO RUN AND ERECT 


Ask for Particulars 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Kagle Starch ts offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to seleet the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 


| 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
7 = 
WHITIN SVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 
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It's more than Insurance 


F thoughts of fire hazard are keeping your 
mind from your business, take this oppor- 
tunity to learn more about New England 

Factory Mutual Insurance. It is more than 
insurance; it is insurance plus practical im- 
munity from fire. 


Over seven billion dollars’ worth of New 
England Factory Mutual Insurance is proof 
that the majority of factory owners know the 
value of immunity from fire. You need the 
benefit of the fire prevention experience ac- 
cumulated by this association in 89 years of 
practical engineering research. 


The better class of industrial properties are eligible 
for membership. We invite you to call in our South- 
ern representative to give you full information con- 
cerning qualifications for membership. 


Mutual 


Insurance Company 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 


Southern Representative 


G. H. STEUART 


2123 Greenway Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Ce ot HE whole proof of Kaumagraph’s superiority in sup- 
> gral | 


TRADEMARKS | plying your trademark is the testimonials pouring in 
from such famous users as the Holeproof Hosiery Company. 


Fffoleprool FxXx One writes: “Kaumagraphs are so much quicker—we 


PE PRO ESS TOE . sé 
Re asE) USA mark 80 dozen pairs an hour.” Another writes: “It saves 
ll in the cost of operation.” A third writes: “It’s the only 


ee we know of to apply our trademark so legibly and 
= ok andsomely. 


fe — Send for sample markings of Kaumagraph Trademark 
Transfers that will not wash off, wear off or tear off. 


For trademarkirg hosiery, textiles, silks, etc. use KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Established 1903 
umd if bs New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia. 


Paris, France Paris, Ont., Can: 
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Reducing Your 
Bills for 


Saving Your 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO. ' 


Makers of Paints 
for all Industrial Purposes 


18-24 Custom House Street 
Providence 


ee 


<> DISTRIBUTORS:— 


BOSTON, MASS. FALL RIVER, MASS. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Lewis F. Tracy Co. Wm. F. Harticon E P. Van Hosen Co. 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. GREENVILLE, §. C. 
}. Russell & Co. Paragon Plaster Co. Frank R. Henry & Co. 


Artificial 


Eyes 


Save the surface and 


UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. L. COLUMBIA, §. C. 
Pinault & Choquette Columbia Paint Inc. 
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SKAYEF 
| —the 4-Saving Hanger 


$4.05 to Stop a Train! 


Saving of the energy which 
plain bearings consume in friction. 
This means a saving of 15 to 35 per cent of 


OUR train approaches your station. You feel the grinding of your power cost. 

the brakes as friction is applied to the wheels. And you alight 2nd Considerable time is saved by eli- 
with never a thought to the fact that it cost the railroad $4.05 t Berta Sede bende tase ce 
make the stop! men is a cost-factor 

But then there are hundreds of industrial executives too, who 3rd _—Ss Lubricant consumption reduced © 
give never a thought to what it costs to apply “brakes” to their 
power transmission systems. All day long, in some plants, plain required only at infrequent intervals and it 
bearings are “braking” against power, against production, against 
eficiency. They are applying FRICTION to line shafting just as weer 
surely as the brakes of your train apply friction to the wheels. And Saving soiutely no shaft wear. Dust and 


grit cannot enter the bearings and Skayef 


at a far greater cost, too. self aligning ball bearings have the exclusive 
inherent abiliry of compensating auromati- 
Why not allow Skayef engineers to demonstrate that it costs cally for shaft deflections. 
| more to KEEP plain bearings in operation than to REPLACE them 


with Skayef Ball Bearing Line Shaft Equipment? isin : 


. For nearest Distributor See MacRae’s Blue Book >. | 
1184 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY . . . . 165 Broadway, New York City 
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Diversification Dinner Charlotte 


Tue Textrle Diversification Dinner, 

held last Friday evening at the 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce. 
proved one of the largest and most 


important textile gatherings ever 
held in the South. The attendance 
was representative of the textile 


leadership of the South and includ- 
ed a large number of the leading 
manufacturers of the Carolinas and 
some from Alabama and Georgia. 


The two principal speakers were 
Edward T. Pickard, chief of the 
Textile Division of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce, and M. D. C. 
Crawford, research editor of the 
Fairchild Publications, New York 
Both speakers were heard with 
unusual interest by the more than 
600 guests who had assembled to 
consider the question of textile 
diversification in the South. The 
dinner was the closing feature of 
Textile Diversification Week, held 
in donnection with the Made-in- 
Carolinas Exposition and the inter- 
est and attendance proved conclu- 
sively that the question of diversity 
of output is now recognized as of 
primary importance in the future 
textile development of the South. 


Cramer Advises Diversity. 


Stuart GC. Cramer, 
the Cramerton Mills and former 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, acted as 
toastmaster. In his opening remarks 
Mr. Cramer declared that the South- 
ern mills had saturated the markets 
with the kinds of goods they are 
now making. He stated that the 
women, have abandoned the wearing 
of cotton goods and that overpro- 
duction of staple lines of plain 
goods by Southern mills had ere- 
ated a condition that makes it nec- 
essary for the mills to increase the 
range of goods that they manufac- 
ture. One trouble with the textile 
situation, Mr. Cramer said, is due 
io the fact that “people are wearing 


last year’s clothes, riding in this 
years automobiles and spending 
next years ineome. The greatest 
difficulty now faced by Southern 


mills, Mr. Cramer said, is the under- 
consumption of goods they now 
make. “We must diversify, must 
advertise our products and closely 
follow the styling demand by the 
creators of fashion,” he said. In 


president of 


~ 


South, Mr. 
| progress in this direction within the 


| tribution 


seeking a greater volume of busi- 
ness through a greater variety of 
goods, Southern mills have an op- 
portunity to get a portion of the 
fine goods business of the country 
now held by New England mills and 
fo secure a share of the enormous 
business now done by foreign mills 
in the American market. It will be 
exceedingly difficult, he explained. 
to meet the competition of these 
foreign mills under ‘our present 
tariff schedules, but added afl 
Southern mills should get a share 
of this business. Under the Ford- 
ney tariff bill, whieh first 
thought entirely adequate to pro- 
fect American mills, enough . goods 
have recently been imported into 
this country to keep between 60 and 
70 mills of average Carolina size in 
full time operation. If Southern 
mills can take some of the business 
in broadcloths and sateens, it would 
materially relieve market pressure, 
Mr. Cramer stated. 

Commenting on the building of 
dyeing and finishing plants in the 
Cramer said that the 


past several years had been very 
gratifying and that there was every 
reason to expect a further develop- 
ment along this line. The former 
practice of shipping all Southern 
goods to New England for convert- 
ing and finishing and then having 
them shipped to the South for dis- 
was an economic crime. 
he said. 


Imports and Exports. 


Mr. Piekard, in his address, gave 
figures showing the amount of cot- 
ton goods being imported into this 
country. He touched upon the pop- 
ularity of broadcloths and stated 
that in view of his belief that the 
demand for this goods will continue 
for a long time, their manufacture 
offered an excellent opportunity for 
Southern mills. He, however, is in- 
clined to the opinion that our tariff 
rates must be increased if our mulls 
are to successfully compete on 
many of the goods now imported. 
Mr. Pickard’s remarks on imports 
and exports were exceedingly in- 
feresting. His address is reprinted 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Crawford, who is a speaker 
of unusual ability and fluency, de- 


lighted his large audience. He be- 
gan by taking issue with the view 
that the tariff schedule ‘must be 
raised in order for American mills 
io prosper. 


Style is Keynote of Diversification. 


“No tariff is going to fix the price 
of cotton goods. If they are in de- 
mand it will be because the women 
want them,” he said. A good de- 
signer, whom he characterized as 
the most underpaid and unrecog- 
nized man in the textile industry, 
can do more for the Southern mills 
than any tariff ever written, he de- 
clared. Mr. Crawford insisted that 
the cotton manufacturers must 
consider their industry as an art, 
nol a mere business. Aketching 
briefly the history of cotton goods 
from its inception in ancient times, 
he said that cotton goods never had 
heen and never would be a neces- 
sity, but are a. luxury for which 
people will pay any price if the 
goods are made attractive enough. 
Style is the key to success in diver- 
sification and the manufacturer 
who styles his goods in accordance 
with the demands of fashion is 
going to always find a market for 
his products. 

Incidentally, Mr. Crawford told 
the manufacturers that the greatest! 
asset of the Southern mill industry 
is the native labor supply. He 
warned them to treasure this labor 
supply and to do all that is possible 
lo give labor a better outlook upon 
life and upon its work. 


Plea for Research. 


Making a strong plea for research 
hoth in design and cotton technol- 
ogy, Mr. Crawford closed his ad- 
(dress by saying: 

“That section of the country that 
seriously takes up research in tech- 
nology and design and seriously sees 
it through will dominate the mar- 
kets, not only im this country, but 
of the world.” 
address is 
another 


pub- 
page if 


Mr. Crawford's 
lished in full on 
this issue. 

It was planned that a part of the 
evening's program should be devot- 
ed to an open discussion of the 
diversification question, to be par- 
licipated in by a number of the 
most prominent cotton manufactur- 


ers of the South. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour and the fact 
that the dinner guests were sched- 
uled to attend the Made-in-Carolli- 
nas Exposition, that part of the 
program had to be omitted. 

Before closing, however, Mr. Cra- 
mer called upon B. E. Geer, presi- 
dent of the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
and one of the mosf successful fine 
goods manufacturers in the South, 
fo tell why he had given up the 
manufacture of broadecloths and 
sateens. 


B. E. Geer Speaks. 


Mr. Geer said that his mill, after 
trying to compete with foreign mills 
for business in broadcloths, aban- 
doned the idea because of inability 
to meet foreign prices The buyers 
insist on imported goods, he said, 
and were willing to pay six to eight 
cents more per yard for it than for 
domestic goods of equal quality. 

“We were offered 40 cents a yard 
for broadcloth, a price that would 
barely cover production costs, and 
at the same time buyers were pay- 
ing 48% cents for English broad- 
eloths. After getting our production 
costs as low as possible, we find we 
are not able to make the goods as 
cheaply as foreign miulls;” said Mr. 
(reer. 

In closing Mr. Geer advocated a 
big advertising campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of cotton 


goods, stating that the per capita 


consumption of cotton goods in this— 


eountry had shown no increase in 
the past fourteen years. He pomted 
to the success that manufacturers 
of chewing gum, lines of silks, jew- 
elry and other goods have had 
through national advertising of 
their products. 

Speaking of the human side of 
the industry, Mr. Geer declared that 
the cotton mills of the South should 
receive more credit than the 
churches for bringing the mountain 
population for isolated homes to 
the greater comfort and happiness 
of the mill ‘villages. 

The preliminary music for the 
dinner was rendered by an orches- 
tra from the Fort Bragg Military 
Band. During the dinner, several 
of the singers from 
Exposition delighted the 
with a number of songs. 


the. Carolinas 
audience 
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HE Sixth Southern Textile Expo- 

sition in Greenville, 8. C., will 
apen on October 20th. Exhibits are 
already being installed. All of the 
spaces have been marked off and 
the booths erected. All of the space 
has been sold in both the Main 
Building and. the Annex. 

The Annex will be very attrac- 
live, painters are now giving the 
interior a coat of egg shell white. 
It is well lighted. Being only 18 
feet from the Main Hall, is practi- 
cally part of the same. 

A battery of power driven sewing 
machines have been at work in the 
huilding for several weeks prepar- 
ing the decorations. This will be 
unusually attractive. Scarlet and 
white is the color scheme and 
thousands of yards of Southern 
made goods will be used. 

The exhibits this year will be the 
most mteresting ever staged m 
Textile Hall. Many machinery and 
equipment ideas of special interest 
will be shown for the first time. 


Not only should manufacturers of 


yarns and cloth feel that it is nee- 
essary for them to attend in order 
to keep informed of new inventions 
and improvements, but those inter- 
ested in knitting and hosiery mills 
and of worsted and silk plants will 
find a great deal to interest and 
instruct them. Students in textile 
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and allied industries will be wel- 
come. 


This exhibition will be 60 per cent 
larger than any ever held in the 
South. The machinery manufactur- 
ers have taken more space this year 
than they have ever engaged before. 
They are putting out not only a 
complete line, but they are intro- 
ducing for the first time some new 
ideas and inventions which have 
been held back especially for this 
show. 


Due to the close competition be- 
{tween machinery manufacturers it 
is now a dominant idea among them 
to demonstrate high productive ca- 
pacity, and with each successive 
exposition the value to both exhib- 
itors and patrons becomes apparent. 
The display of machinery and ac- 
cessories will represent a value of 
close to a half million dollars. With 
more than’ sixteen million spindles 
in the Southern mulls, representing 
an invested capital of approximate- 
ly a half billion dollars, the im- 
portance of these textile exposi- 
lions 1s apparent. 


It is realized that the South is. a 
great new field for textile develop- 
ment. This’ exposition has been ad- 
vertised for two years, and will be 
visited by more executives, super- 
infendents, overseers and operatives 


than any exposition held anywhere. 
The committees are composed 
mainiy of textile representatives, 
most of them have had experience 
aft previous expositions. They are 
making extraordinary preparations 
i receive exhibitors and visitors. 


Southern Textile Association. 


An unusual feature will be head- 
quarters for the Southern Textile 
Association. The entire mezzanine 
floor, which is a room 30 by 60 feet, 
has been fitted up by the Greenville 
Textile Club, and will be purely a 
social center, a place where mem- 
hers of the association can meet, 
read, smoke, write letters and rest. 
There will be a writing room dnd a 
telephone. There will be every fa- 
ecility for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the members of the South- 
ern Textile Association. This room 
will not be opened to the public. 
The Conventions Committee, of 
which Milton G. Smith is chairman, 
is: assisting the Greenville Textile 
Club in- preparing this room. 


Description of Exhibits. 


A large number of the exhibits to 
be shown at the Southern Textile 
Exposition have already been de- 
scribed in these columns. More of 
these descriptions are given below 
and others are to appear until all 
of the exhibits have been described. 


Thursday, October 2, 1924. 


What You Will See The 


Whiting Machine Works. 

The Whitin Machine Works will 
exhibit the following machines: 

{ Bale Breaker. 

{1 Improved Vertical Opener. 

{ Improved ©. O. B. Machine, 3 
sections. 

1 Full Roller 2-Card Set, with au- 
tomatic feed, Scotch feed and single 
bank ring doffer condenser. 

4 Cotton and Wool Waste Spin- 
ning Frame, 36.spindles, 3%-inch 
gauge. 

i Flyer Twister, 14 spindles, 10- 
inch space. 

i Crompton & Knowles Plain 2- 
Harness Loom. 

i 2-Bank Tape Condenser. 

i Model “H” Drawing Frame, 4 
deliveries. 

{1 Model “B” spinning frame, 36 
spindles, 3%-inch gauge. 

{ 2-Section Roving: Waste Ma- 
ehine. 

The opening and cleaning machin- 
ery exhibit will consist of the lates! 
type bale breaker connected to their 
improved vertical opener. By ma- 
chining all fitted parts, the vertical 
opener has been made as airtight 
as possible. The adjustable grid 
bars are made of steel, making 
them practically unbreakable. Per- 
fect lubrication is provided for all 
working parts. Needless to say, the 


Continued on Page 33) 


MILLS: 
KINGSTON, PA. 
NANTICOKE, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES 


Send us 
throw if 


DORRANCETON 
SILK WORKS 


COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 


your raw silk. We will inspect and 
| for you. It will be handled by the 
| same organization and with the same care as 
material destined for the Duplan looms which 


HOSIERY TRAM WEAVING TWISTS 


are famed for quality. Canton Tram, Tussah 
Tram, Hosiery Tram, and Combination Yarns 
our specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


135 MADISON AVENUE 


DUPLAN SILK CORP., 


BRANCH OF 


HAZLETON, PA. 
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TESTIMONIALS 


An Opinion Concerning Them 
by Chas. E. Carpenter 


OME few years back, when pro- 
fessional motor racing was 
more popular than now, one of 
the World’s most famous race 
drivers waited on us and so- 
licited the cooperation of the 
HOUGHTON RESEARCH 

STAFF in selecting the best oil for use in his 

car, in an event of importance. 


He seemed to think that he should have 
something special: something made for the 
oceasion, but we finally convinced him that 
the regular Houghton Motor Oils were the 
best we knew how to make and that best was 
just best. So he used HOUGHTON’S MED- 
IUM MOTOR OIL in the race, which he won. 
Imagine our astonishment to find that after 
the race, the press was filled with announce- 
ments by a competitor, that the successful 
ear had been lubricated with their oil. When 
we called the driver’s attention to this mis- 
statement, he said, “I paid you good cash for 
the oil I got from you and they paid me good 
cash for that lie.”’ 


I had always been more or less skeptical! 
of testimonials and that experience did not 
lessen my skepticism any. 


Nevertheless, I like testimonials just as | 
like compliments, when they are true, honest 
and sincere. Almost every mail brings us 
one or more testimonials from some thought- 
ful user of a Houghton Product. Testimon- 
ials which are entirely unsolicited and mailed 
to us because the sender appreciates that by 
encouraging us for what we have accom- 
plished, we are better equipped to go on and 
do even better work. We frequently quote 
such testimonials, but never give the identity 
of the sender, without his permission. We 
consider testimonials confidential, just as we 
consider orders confidential. At any rate, 
they must not be published, giving the iden- 
tity of the sender, without permission. 


The Foreman of a Southern Knitting Mill 


writes: 


“We are operating a VIM Single 
Leather Belt connected to a squeeze 
roller. This belt has been running over 
a year, under extremely severe condi- 
tions. There is almost’ a_ constant 
stream of water dropping on this belt 
and we can see no deterioration in the 
belt after a year of service. This mill 
thinks VIM Leather Belt is the finest 
ever made.” 


The Overseer of the Slasher Room in a 


Tennessee Mill writes: 


“We are using 3” Double VIM Belts 
altogether on our slashers. We run as 
many as 15 beams on our slashers and as 
our drive pulley is only 3” face, it takes 
SOME belt to pull that load. We put the 
first one on on January 23, 1921 and it 
is still going strong. Looks like it 
would last another year or two. IT ama 
great believer in VIM Belting and boost 
it every chance I get.” 

A Rhode Island Engineer writes: 

“Your Absorbed Oil has made life 
worth living for me. Formerly I was 
being constantly called into the office 
and scolded because of oil stains on the 
cloth. But since we have been using 
HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 
there has not been a single complaint 
from oil stains.” 


A few years back we started to paste these 
testimonials in scrapbooks in date order, 
classified according to products,. but the work 
became so laborious, owing to their large 
number, that we were compelled to abandon 
the practice. However, every testimonial is 
read and passed along to some one for the 
purpose of encouragement. Many of them 
are published in full in our Sales Department 
publication, called “VIM”, which circulates 
exclusively and confidentially among our 
Sales Force. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healy Building P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Watnut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 


Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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our Improved Twister. 


of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 


This machine, like our Spinning 


Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 


build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 


There are many 


distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Rulletin 


sent on request 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Style 1s Basis of Diversification 


Address by M. D. C. Crawford, Research Editor of Fairchild Publica- 
tions, at the Textile Diversification Dinner in Charlotte. 


Mr. Crawford's address follows in 
part: 

“The history of mechanical devel- 
opment in America indicates clearly 
that in the Carolinas there was a 
great interest in the early develop- 
ment of the machine, at about the 
sume time that the great mill build- 
ing movement began in New Eneg- 
land. 

“The invention of the cotton gin 
iirected the energy of the South to 
the growing of the fiber made pre- 
eminent by the inspired genius of 
the master mechanics of England. 
In ten vears’ time, from 1793, cotton 
shipments had risen from a little 
over 100,000 pounds to 60,000,000 
pounds, in 1811, and the progressive 
development had only reached its 
culminating pomt within the last 
decade. 

“To become the’ world’s greatest 
cotten plantation, the South at that 
lime sacrificed early opportunity to 
heeome one of the centers of me- 
chanical production of cotton fab- 
rics. The Civil War and the terrible 
period of reconstruction was an- 
other hindrance, and then = the 
South, unaided by outside re- 
sourees, discouraged in every possi- 
hle way, took up again the problem 
of the mechanical production of 
cotton goods in order to give em- 
ployment to her idle and hungry 
citizens. 

“The last war found you at the 
beginning of your last. great period 
of development, and when, as a 
delegate to the World’s Cotton Con- 


ference in 1919. I came to Charlotte. 


the indications of your prosperity 
were so evident that the masters of 


looms and spindles in old England - 


and New England, were astounded 
at what they saw. 
The Soul of Business. 

“It is surely a wise custom for 
men concerned in common under- 
takings from time to time to 
gather and compare non-competi- 


live phases of their undertakings. 


As civilization expands and society 
becomes more interdependent, the 
opportunity for. service broadens 
and becomes more significant. In 
spite of the rather boyish diffidence 
that characterizes the modern busi- 
ness man, there lies in the back- 
ground of surface desires for self- 
ish and individual rewards a whole- 
some ambition to be of definite and 
concrete service to his own time 
and his own people. 

“This is the soul of business, and 
this feeling, seldom expressed but 
constantly felt, will some day make 
the machine and the processes and 
systems springing from the machine 
develop a new civilization more in 
accordance with the early visions 
and dreams of the great masters of 
invention who created this miracle 
for us. 

“The phase of cotton that we rep- 
resent today, and which is so bril- 
liantly expressed in the marvelous 
machines in your halls, is but a 
transient incident in a greater his- 
tory. The Machine Age Is new as 
things are judged in the history of 
cotton, and the human conscious- 


ness and reaction toward fabrics 
has only been clouded for a time 
by the single phase of cheapness, 
and is now turning as surely as the 
compass needie to the North Star 
hack again to the essential elements 
and desires which first caused man 
{fo spin and weave and to dye and 
create form and movement in cloth. 


Not an Inventive Age. 

“Ours has not been an inventive 
age, in spite of all that we have 
been taught and have in some sense 
helieved. The machine has had as 
little effect on the real history of 
fabrics and the underlying desires 
that govern the production of fab- 
ries as the printing press has had 
on language, the typewriter on 
syntax and vocabulary, or the phon- 
ograph and the radio on music. Al! 
forms, constructions, methods. of 
ornament and design are not only 
pre-machine, but prehistoric, the 
results of inventions and philoso- 
phies that were ancient, and whose 
origins were forgotten before we 
can surely trace the first beginning 
of the civilization we term with 
more or less exactness, Nordic. 

“Most of the history of fabrics 
worthy of record belongs to the 
craft, not to the Machine Age, and 
unless the machine can serve a lil- 
lle more surely the latent love of 
beauty, which is an element in 
every human society in every age, 
the machine will be so restricted 
and so curtailed that in another 
generation it will be but a hideous 
memory of distorted and impover 
ished design, of lives looted of the 
sutisfaction of clean, intelligent. 
work. Nor. are there warning signs 
that indicate clearly that the public 
reaction against banality in color 
and design, lack of interest in text- 
ure, is already making itself felt in 
the market places of cotton. We 
have. reached an ultimate phase in 
the technical evolution—the hour 
of the artist has come again! 

“The first literary record we have 
of -cotton occurs in the Verdic 
hymns almost 1,000 years before the 
dawn of the Christian Era, and it is 
here referred to in such a way that 
there can be no question that it 
was already a well established craft. 
thoroughly organized, and conse- 
quently of infinitely greater anti- 
quity than even this remote date 
suggests. 


Indians Raised First Cotton. 


“Beyond the fact that it probably 
originated in southern India, we 
have no conclusive informaiton as 
to its omgin. The fact that cotton 
and all of the fundamental weaves 
und methods of decoration also ex- 
isted in Peru and Central America 
many centuries before the Spanish 
invasion, emphasizes not only the 
antiquity of the fiber and the tech- 
niques associated with the fiber, 
bul even suggests that between 
\sia and the New World there were 
immensely ancient social contacts 
which science has not yet clearly 
measured or defined. 

“In the time of Alexander of 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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0-LOWELL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


British Textile Expert Recommends 
Vertical Openers For Fine 


Yarn Mills 


“Vertical Opener or Crighton Opener. This ma- 
chine was considered at one time an opener for 
short staple cotton only. It is now recognized 
that it can be used for any cotton and the more 
it is used the better and cleaner will be the cotton. 


It is simply necessary to adapt it as to speeds, 


settings, etc., for its purpose just as any other 


machine is adapted for various cottons’ * * * * * * * 


“Foot step Bearings * ** Ball Bearings are most suitable 
if well designed.’—W. Seott Taggart, M. I. Mech E., Manchester, 


England, in his volume, “Cotton Mill Management.” 


There are over 1100 Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers installed in 
cotton mills varying in product. They are working satisfactorily 


whether the mill is using long or short staple cotton. 


All Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers have always had Ball Bearing 
Sectional View of Ball 
Bearings Used by 


Foot Step Bearings. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1924 
SALES OFFICES 
No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE. S. C. 
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SERVICE 


€ 


No pvetays in filling orders 
for Ladew Leather Belting! 


Shipment can almost al- 
ways be made immediately 
upon receipt of order, from 
the ample stocks at branch 
stores. 


In case order calls for an 
unusual size that cannot be 
supplied from branch stock, 
Ladew facilities at head- 
quarters are such that any 
belt can be shipped within 
forty-eight hours. 


In case of emergency, the 
whole force of the Ladew 
organization is at your ser- 
vice and the delivery of a 
Ladew Quality Belt to fill 
any demand is promised in 
record time. 


| A DE Wo. m=. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Il. 


Gien Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. d. 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Foreign lrade Aspects o yf Southern 
Lextile Diversification 


Address by Edward T. Pickard, Chief of Textile Division, Department 
of Commerce, at Textile Diversification Dinner in Charlotte. 


HIS is an era of simplification 

and elimination of waste in in- 
dustry and lamrnot much impressed 
with the term “diversification” save 
as an abstraction or an awakening 
slogan. If diversification is used in 
direct complement to adaptability, 
then we have a much better basis 
for consideration of this importan! 
subject. The achievements of Amer- 
ica as a manufacturing nation have 
been very largely based upon its 
policy of quantity and quality pro- 
duction, efficient administration and 
factory management, and improve- 
ment in production methods. To 
continue these vast stridés we must 
exercise continual vigilance, seeking 
to reduce our per unit cost of pro- 
duction which in its application to 
foreign trade aspects of the textile 
industry. in this country means a 


more or less standardized product’ 


turned out by the mile. In catering 
to many of the peculiar demands of 
remote consuming markets we can- 
not hope to compete with manufac- 
turing countries abroad who, be- 
cause of their smaller mill units, 
separation of spinning, weaving, 
finishing, packing, and shipping 
processes into separate enterprises, 
und lower labor costs are able to 
cultivate and supply the demand for 
frequent changes in construction, 
special designs, headings, and so on. 

On the other hand, our cloths of 
so-called standard construction and 
design can undoubtedly find in- 
creasing outlets if the business ts 
intelligently propagated and fol- 
lowed through by the harmonious 
co-operation of selling house and 
manufacturer. I bespeak for those 
selling houses who are keenly alive 
to the export possibilities in Amer- 
ican cotton goods your cordial sup- 
port, while for those who are in- 
different and apathetic, I would 
suggest a little heart-to-heart talk 
with the object of convincing them 
of your interest in foreign markets, 
modest as your present outlets may 
be. 

After all, adaptability of our mills 
in meeting reasonable export de- 
mands is more a mental attitude 
than a physical problem. In my 
visits to the large consuming mar- 
kets of the world I have been bored 
to the point of distraction by mer- 
chants who tell me that American 
goods are indeed a quality product, 
but that our manufacturers insist 
upon selling what they produce and 
not what the customer demands. As 
I have pointed out, we never have 
and probably never will be able to 
cater to the idiosyncrasies of cer- 
tain markets which demand small 
lots of special constructions or de- 
signs. Because of cheaper labor 
costs abroad for one thing they are 
able to take care of such trade, 
while our goods can compete in 
foreign markets only when a mini- 
mum of labor cost is involved. 

A great waste in industry fre- 
quently occurs from over diversifti- 
eation impelled by competition 
among manufacturers to meet the 


supposed demands of the consumer. 
As an example of this I would point 
out one phase of the hosiery busi- 
ness wherein if is said that retail 
distributors in metropolitan areas 
must carry at least 200 shades and 
qualities, not counting the number 
of sizes involved in each vamety. A 
laudable example of how the elimi- 
nation of waste may be effected and 
unwarranted diversification curtail- 
ed is that of the cotton duck indus- 
iry which recently, in consultation 
with officials of the Department of 
Commerce, voluntarily agreed in the 
interest of economy to manufactur- 
ers, distributors and consumers to 
reduce the number of weights and 
widths carried in stocks from some- 
thing like 430 to about 80. 

But there are demands through- 
out the world for cloths which we 
can supply with very little adjust- 
ment to our machinery and sales 
methods, providing, as I said, that 
our manufacturers and distributors 
have the proper mental attitude. 
The mere determination to produce 
cloths for export demands is futile 
if our sales organizations do not 
prosecule their duties enthusiasti- 
cally and intelligently. Export trade 
is not an opportunists paradise, an 
outlet to be taken advantage of in 
moments of depression at home, but 
rather in many imstances it has 
proved to be that 10 or 20 per cent 
margin of production which has 
meant the difference between a 
credit and a debit balance on the 
ledgers. 

Today the world, with the possi- 
ble exception of the United States, 
is buying on the basis of price and 
there are those who would not even 
except the United States from this 
statement. In considering the adapt- 
ability of Southern textile produe- 
lion to such demands, it may be 
necessary to make radical depart- 
ures trom the conservatism with 
which the industry has been en- 
shrouded almost from its beginning. 
To meet these demands throughout 
the world for low priced goods why 
cannot we use Indian cotton for 
mixing with our own as the Japan- 
ese have done? They produce a 
so-called standard 3-yard sheeting, 
a bread and butter cloth with us, by 
mixing Indian or Chinese cotton 
with American and have been able 
to make deep inroads into our time 
honored trade with the Near and 
Far East by selling them at 2 cents 
a yard under ours. The consumer 
still prefers the quality American 
sheeting, but is compelled to buy al 
u price and I dare say that if we 
could in some such manner ¢heapen 
our own product for the export 
market a large share of the busi- 
ness would return to our shores. 
Nor would the use of such imported 
cottons curtail the use of that 
grown al home, for we would be 
taking on a business which we are 
fast losing and a resumption of 
which would in fact involve the 
greater consumption of American 
cotton. 
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Cotton hosiery is a product pecu- 
liarly ours in the European trade 
of the moment. Because of eco- 
nomic conditions which need not be 
discussed upon this occasion, Ger- 
many at the moment is not enjoying 
her former prestige in Europe in 
lines of low priced knit goods, and I 
know of some Southern mills whieh 
are already participating in this 
trade. 

Then again, the increasing use o7 
artificial silk in eombination with 
cotton is a development with which 
I believe our Southern manufactur- 
ers are already thoroughly conver- 
sant. They. may not fully realize, 
however, that more pounds of arti- 
ficial silk are being consumed in 
this country than of real silk. To 
my mind this development is not 
wholly attributable to the fickle 
flame of faney, but will continue to 
grow and artificial silk will soon be 
universally recognized as one of the 
major textile fibers. New uses are 
being found almost every day for 
fiber silk and the question undoubt- 
edly merits the serious considera- 
lion of Southern textile manufac- 
furers., 

Itis true that a great number of 
manufacturers and selling houses 
ure domg a commendable export 
trade in American piece goods but 
for the industry collectively what 
we need as much as anything else 
is a collective sentiment and a col- 
lective determination to increase 
the distribution of American prod- 
ucts abroad. As an adjunet to this 
we should have a well organized 
and well supported textile industrlai 
research laboratory designed to 
study constantly the elimination of 
waste and the application of im- 
provements in machinery and im- 
provements in manufacturing meth- 
ods. Saving to the industry by such 
un organization would go a long way 
lowards compensating for the extra 
costs of diversification to meet the 
needs of the demands from abroad 
for more special products. 

so much for a generalization on 
diversification or adaptability to 
meet foreign competition inthe 
world’s consuming markets. 

| would like to add now a few 
observations on another phase of 
diversification as it relates to the 
competition which our mills al 
home-are experiencing from goods 
manufactured abroad and shipped 
into this country for domestic een- 
sumption. No one can deny thal 
the vogue of foreign made goods is 
still prevalent in this country and, 
in fact, appears to be gaining. This 
phenomenon, if I may use the term, 
appears to be peculiar to the United 
States and is not alone psychologi- 
cal but probably also has much of 
its influence grounded in the fact 
that our huge foreign population 
has an imherent notion of the su- 
periority of goods from abroad. The 
second factor is that other class of 
buyers who enjoy the fiction of 
superior social and economic posi- 
lion consequent to their ability to 
purchase and to wear French mod- 
els and English fabrics. As an illus- 
tration of this peculiar trait of our 
people, let me mention a very cas- 
ual study made a while ago in 
which we took the total number of 
vards of English woolens and 
worsteds imported into this country 
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on the one side and computed the 
number of suits and overcoats thal 
could be made from such imported 
fabrics. Against this total number 
of suits and overcoats we checked 
the number of customs and manu 
facturing tailors and on the theo- 
retical but conservative basis thal 
each one sold but a single suit or 
overcoat per week of alleged British 
fabric only one customer oul oi 
fourteen could have possibly re- 
ceived the genuine article. In the 
case of women’s clothing, millinery, 
and sundry attire, we imported a 


grand total of less than thirteen 


million dollars’ worth of- such mer- 
chandise from France during ua re- 
cent year, and I venture the opinion 
that the Main street stores in the 
cities of the Carolinas alone carry 
an inventory of alleged French 
models and adornments far in ex- 
cess of that sum. But the American 
woman must be catered to at all 
costs and my notion is that she 
rather enjoys the fiction—the fraud 
which is perpetrated upon her and 
would audibly resent the revelation 
of the truth m her individual case. 

Kvery undertaking to create a 
sense of pride in products of our 
own home industries and to bring 
a realization to our consuming pub- 
lic that our own goods are equal 
und more often superior to those 
imported should be supported. 

This passion for imported goods 
lakes another form of direct inter- 
est to every American cotton muan- 
ufacturer. During the past year or 
two there has been a conspicuous 
increase in the quantily of colton 
cloth imported into this country, 
chiefly from England. In 1913 such 
Imports were inconsequential, most 
of them being fine or taney goods 
of special design and construction 
were m a sense non-competitive. 
Only three and one-half million 
yurds of unbleached goods, valued 
at about four hundred thousand 
dollars, entered the United States in 
1913, but in 1923—ten years later 
the total of unbleached goods had 
jumped to 95 million square yards, 
valued at eighteen million dollars. 
The grand total of all kinds of cot- 
lon goods imported during 1923 
came to about 219 million square 
yards, valued at forty-seven million 
diolars, as against 30 million yards, 
valued at five million dollars during 
19i3, or about 700 per cent of the 
1913 yardage. When | point out [that 
our total imports of cotton cloths 
for 1923 are almost half the num- 
ber of square yards which we ex- 
ported to all countries during the 
same period and considerable more 
than half the value of such exports, 
you will realize the potency of such 
a growing competition. 

The duty on imports of cotton 
cloth ranges from about 10 to 45 
per cent, with an average duty col- 
lected, based upon the quantity im- 
ported of each class, of about 30 
per cent of the invoice value. The 
Llotal duty collected on all cotton 
cloths imported during 1923 exceed- 
ed thirteen million dollars. 

Although the total imports of 


cotton eloth of all descriptions for 
the first eight months of 1924 as 
compared with the similar period 
in 1923 have decreased some 30 mil- 
lion square yards, it is very signifi- 
(Continued on Page 32 
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An Airplane 
View of the 
Home of 
Douglas Starch, 
Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


DouciasCrown 
‘chr 


STARCH 


YMOOTH and uniform, free from all 
impurities and foreign material. A 
thin boiling starch made especially for 
the textile trade. Produced in the most 
modern and perfectly controlled starch 
plant in America. 


Douglas Crown Starch is the result of 
over 20 years of study and experience in 
the production of textile starch and its 
uses. It is essentially the most perfect 
starch made. 


Douglas Starch is available ef special 


and standard grades— 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
(A refined thin boiling starch) 


DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


s PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives New England Representatives 


GO. L MORRISON, Greenville, 5. C 
}. H. ALMAND), Atlanta, Ga. 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


‘'Roston and Worcester, Mass 
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HAWK 


THIN 


BOILING 


STEIN. HALL & 
NEW York 4 


Boston 


Providence 


Clean. uniform starch 


of full strength, care- 
fully made from select- 
ed raw material. Used 
by leading mills. 


Furnished in any desir- 
ed fluidity. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Troy Philadelphia 


Chicago 


AND SE 


RVICE SINCE 1866 
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Style Is Basis Of 
Diversification 


‘Continued from Page 10) 
Macedonia, cotton was well known 
to the Greeks, and was an article of 
commerce in the Mediterranean 
World, although up to the Moham- 
medan invasion it had not reached 
Egypt or China. 

“The great modern history of the 
fiber begins with the rise of the 
Vohammedan power. Here again in 
the history of the Mediterranean 
Basin a vigorous and warlhke peo- 
ple, drifting from the North came 
upon, overthrew and absorbed cul- 
tures so ancient that we have no 
measure to judge the antiquity, and 
cotton strongly spread from India 
through the Near East along the 
fringe of Africa and into Spain, in 
the Islands of the Indian Ocean and 


lo far Cathay and was an article of 


commerce between the Italian cities 
and the walled towns of southern 
(rermany and little England. 

“The next great incident in this 
history was the passage of the Cape 
of Good Hope by the Portuguese, 
da Gama, deliberately seeking 4 
route to the great trade centers of 
India, closed by the fanatical power 
of the Mohammedans. 


Cotton Dominated Commerce. 

“Printed and painted cotton goods 
and the Dacca gossamers from thal 
lime on hecame objects Of eom 
merce between the East and the 
West. and dominated and controlled 
the artistic sense of Europe, and 
eventually brought about the great 
age of the machine in the 18th Cen 
utry. Cotton goods were then lux- 
uries prized and desired for beauty’s 
sake alone by peoples, who, until 
this time, had known only linen, 
wool and silk. Laws were passed 
in every European country except 
Holland prohibiting the importation 
and sale of cotton fabries from the 
Kast in a vain effort to stem and 
to protect home industries. It was 
not until Europe, following the 
leadership of England, learned how 
to manufacture cotton goods and to 
decorate them themselves, that 
trade with the East was unre- 
stricted. 

“I have given this brief summary 
to show that the history of cotton 
goods up to our own time, within 
the reach of our own history, has 


not been the history of a necessity, © 


the story of something cheaper, bul 
the record of a great art affecting 
many peoples over an infinite span 
of centuries, and that at the time 
when the production of cotton and 
cotton goods was as expensive, if 
not more expensive, than other 
fibers, if was prized as an object of 
art, and was actually imitated in 
wool and linen, and its designs were 
copied in silk. 
Have Only Imitated Designs. 

“We have looked with rather 
complacent interest on the simple 
tools of craftsmen, the hand loom, 
the spinning wheel, the spindle, the 
hand blocks for printing, the wax 
and dye pots for resist dyeing, the 
tapestry weaver and the embroider- 
er. I repeat, however, that all that 
we have done with these miracles 
of mechanical precision, with these 
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duction. is to imitate the designs 
and textures bequeathed us by 30 
centuries of craftsmanship. 

“When the machine was new (and 
the Machine Age begins with the 
mechanical production of cotton 
goods in the early 18th century in 
England) the craftsman was swept 
almost out of existence. He could 
not compete, and it was written Dy 
a great political philosopher that 
the machines of Manchester whit- 
ened with the bones of weavers who 
had died of starvation. Traditions 
of beauty were swept aside and ex- 
changed for some limited mechani- 
eal understanding, and the artist 
gave place to the engineer, and the 
dyer to the chemist; and the result 
was that all who sought for beauty 
in fabrics and who set standards of 
elegance and refinement in design 
and beauty in color had to seek 
them in the remnants of civilization 
in many respects less worthy than 
our own. For with the machine 
and group production, with the 
division of labor and the application 
of power'to all forms of production 
and distribution, there came as well 
the great spirit of democracy which 
now, after a century of trial and 
experiment, has finally been accept- 
“1 in the bitterness of almost uni- 
versal warfare as the guiding and 
lireeting influence of modern civ- 
ilization. 

“It is natural, therefore, that in 
he century that gave us control of 
mechanical production and saw the 
birth of democracy, the ends of old 
systems that had outlived their 
firme and usage, we should have lost 
some measure of the culture and 
beauty, the refinements of life that 
“eo with static conditions of exist- 
ence. 


An Age of Rapid Changes. 


“Ours has been the age of rapid 
changes, of shifting scenes, of dra- 
matic and often terrible clashes of 
power, and the result has been that 
by the wayside we have thrown 
many things of infinite value as 
well as much rubbish, and it is time 
for us to retrace the road and find 
again. among the discarded baggage 
of our armies the essential things 
we left behind. 

“What has been the effect of 
changing craftsmen into machine 
lenders? The man who from raw 
material fashioned some object with 
his hands and simple controllable 
fools, and the man who mutely 
serves a machine arbitrarily func- 
lioning to perform some segment of 
a process, are as wide apart in cul- 
lural aptitudes and opportunities as 
the poles. Yet they are the same 
man, cast in the same glorious mold 
—a child of dreams, a brother to 
the stars! We have done nothing, 
or next to nothing, to educate our 
workers in an understanding of 
what they are doing. 

“Is it possible for us to eontinue 
any highly specialized processes 
which in a large degree are mean- 
ingiess to the worker, and expect to 
have at the end of any considerable 
period of history the independence 
of thought, the uprightness of 
character, and the fine pride in 
work which are essentials to de- 
mocracy ? 

“Our education, excellent as it is 

Continued on Page 20) 
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Lockwood-Greene Exhibit 
At Carolinas Exposition 


The Made-in-Carolinas Exposition 
is held in Charlotte annually for the 
purpose of showing the various di- 
versified industries of North and 
South Carolina. This vear great 
emphasis has been placed upon di- 
versified textiles, which offers an 
unusual opportunity for Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. engineers to show 
how they have been instrumental in 
this diversification of textiles § in 
North and South Carolina. It is in- 
teresting to note here that the fab- 
rics shown are spun from asbestos, 
flax, wool, silk and cotton. 

The worsted industry is repre- 
sented by cloth from the Southern 
Worsted Corporation, at Greenville, 
Ss. © This plant, built a year ago, 
contains 6,000 worsted spindles and 
120 looms. 

The bleached goods from Pacific 
Mills Department, at Lyman, 8. C.., 
show both fine and heavy sheeting 
and pillow cases. This mill recently 
completed under their supervision 
has a capacity of one and a half 
million yards per week, and a sup- 
plemental equipment of 33,000 spin- 
dies and 900 looms, producing wide 
sheetings. 

spencer Mountain Mills, at Ranlo, 
N. G.,, offer the opportunity of dis- 
playing many patterns of fancy 
cotton’ damask. 

Ginghams and chambray, which 
are made in large quantities in the 
south, form the exclusive product 
of the Gibson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Coneord, N. C. Their new 
finishing plant, designed by Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co, has just been 
completed and put into operation. 

Knitted and woven fabrics from 
the P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
of Winston-Salem, N. are the 
product of thee finishing plant com- 
pleted for them under our design 
in 1920, 

The General Asbestos and Rubber 
Company, of Charleston, 8. C., shows 
graphically how yarn is spun and 
fabrie woven from rock asbestos. 

Many beautiful designs of cotton 
and silk brocade are shown from 
Carl Stohn, Ine., of Charlotte, N. C. 

rinished and untinished'=§ erash 
towels woven from flax and cotton 
are the products of the Tuecapau 
Towel Mill, recently completed at 
Tucapau, 8S. C. 

Chatham blankets, known through- 
out the country for their excellent 
quality, are made by the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company, of Win- 
ston-Salem and Elkin, N. C. 

Fancy white goods from the Cas- 
cade Mills, Inc., of Mooresville, N. 
are a new produet this 
territory, this mill having within 
the last year been completed under 
Lockwood-Greene supervision. 

The Hobarton Manufacturing Co.., 
of Concord, N. GC. is a new corpora- 
tion completed within the last year 
and is represented by a display of 
ginghams of the finer grades. 

The Winnsboro Mills, containing 
70,000 spindles on cord fabrics, 
takes a prominent place in this ex- 
hibit. 

The above products, together 
with photographs of the mills man- 
ufacturing them, show graphically 
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what Lockwood, Greene & Co., engi- 
neers are doing toward the diversi- 
fication of the textile industries in 
the South. 


Answering a Slander 


Sept. 25, 1924. 
Editor, Meridien Journal, 
Veridien, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 


My attention has been called to 
your very unfair editorial of Sep- 
fember 16th entitled “Child Labor 
Bill and Georgia.” 

You say: “The Southern propa- 
gandists say that there will be only 
50,000 children who will be affected 
by the ruling.” 

Nobody has said anything of the 
kind. 

There are today less than 40 chil- 
dren under 14 years of age employ- 
ed in all the cotton mills and other 
manufacturing establishments. of 
the South. 

If the former Federal Child Labor 
Law could be suddenly put into 
effect today there. would be less 
than 40 children who would be 
driven from the. mills of the South. 

I can see some brainless old maid 
jumping up and saying “Why, then, 
do you object to the exactment of 
the Child Labor Amendment?” 

Because North Carolina when ‘it 
joined the Union reserved certain 
rights and ean see no reason to 
relinquish those rights to any Fed- 
eral Bureau. 

This game of “picking the motes 
out of neighbors’ eyes” was not an- 
ticipated when the Union was 
formed, as. it was then thought that 
each State could attend to its own 
affairs. Meddlesome old maids and 
childless marmed women were not 
numerous then. 

Almost without exception the 
statements made about child labor 
in the South are false and are the 
concoctions of those who seek to 
have Federal Bureaus take charge 
of all the affairs of the human race. 

Even the publications of the U. 8. 
Labor Department state that “elimi- 
nating agriculture there is more 
child labor in New England than in 
the South,” but there would be no 
chance of ratifying the Amendment 
if the truth were admitted. 

Never before has such a 
paign of misrepresentations 
conducted in this country. 

Yours truly, 
DAVID CLARK. 


heen 


Dresden Exports of Gloves and 
Hosiery to the United States 
Declines. 

Declared exports from the Dres- 
den consular district show that 
641.930 dozen pairs of cotton gloves. 
valued at $1,892,189, and 245,164 
dozen pairs of cotton hosiery, val- 
ued at $541,182, were shipped to the 
United States during the first six 
months of 1924. Comparable figures 
for the first half of 1923 were 983,735 
dozen pairs of gloves worth $3,592,- 
817 and 340,977 dozen pairs of cotton 
hosiery invoiced at $606,011. Vice 
Consul John A. Seott, Dreden, Ger- 

many reports. 


receptacles 


Makeshift 


do not 
pay 


HEN you run your hand around the inside sur- 


face of your mill receptacles do you discover 
cracks, splinters, sharp jagged edges? 


Trucks, mill-boxes, cans and other receptacles should 
be made of a strong smooth material. They should 
remain smooth after years of hard use. 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles have an agate-smooth 
inside surface. They are carefully and skillfully built. 
There are no rough spots or projections to injure the 
most delicate materials. They protect hands and 
clothes of workers. 


Diamond Fibre is a tough, resilient material. Though 
light, it has the wearing qualities of steel. It does 
not scuff, scar, crack or break. It is impervious to 
grease, oil, water. Dust and dirt do not adhere to the 
smooth surface. 


Receptacles for every purpose 


We manufacture trucks, roving cans, gill cans, mill 
baskets. barrels. and boxes in standard sizes. Where 


special types or sizes are required, we build to speci- 
fication. 


Diamond Fibre spool heads, loom picks, 
swift braces, spindle guards, thrust 
washers, shuttles, flier disks, shuttle 
box liners, and lacing combs are strong, 
smooth, durable. They outlast special 
parts made of substitute materials. 


Write for our new booklet, “Diamond 
Fibre Receptacles”. It contains de- 
scriptions and _ specifications of our 
smooth receptacles and specialties. 


Diamond Fibre Gill 
Can 


Diamond Fibre 
Truck with drop 
side 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Toronto, Can. Bridgeport, Pa., and Chicago, II. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


London, Eng. 


Representative: Mr. A. B. Carter 210 Realty Building Gastonia, N. C. 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 

joopers into the 

two- thread 
loopers. 


For Perfect Winding, Specify 


Parallel Tubes, Splicing Cones 
Cloth- Winding Cores 


and Yarnsaver Cones 
(With the polished round-nose) 


Sonoco Products Company, Manufacturer 
Hartsville, S. C. 
Eastern Office; 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton. Ont. 


Thursday, October 2, 1924. 


Alexander Urges Diversification 


N a statement given to the Char- 

lotte Observer in connection with 
Textile Diversification Week, S. B. 
\lexander, Southern representative 
of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, urges Southern manufac- 
turers to go more and more into the 
manufacture of a wider variety of 
goods than they are now making. 
Mr. Alexander says: 

“When | went into the textile 
business im 1896 the average varn 
counts made by the Southern mills 
was around {3s yarn. Most of the 
mills had only single roving and 
the prmeipal goods made of coarse 
varns were heavy plaids, 
drills and sheetings. Today I im- 
agine that the average yarn counts 
In the South are perhaps 40s. 


CORPSE 


“While the question of the growth 
of the textile industry in the South 
has heen phenomenal, especially 
through the Carolinas, there can't 
be much further development un- 
less the manufacturers and those 
who are contemplating entering the 
manufacturing of textiles will real- 
ize the fact that they will. have to 
other goods to manufacture 
than those that are already being 
manufactured for the simple reason 
that there are now too many mills 
in the United States attempting to 
make the same fabric. 

‘The South cannot expeet our 
domestic market to absorb any con- 
siderable increase in the lines that 
are now so prominentiv made in 
the South, principal among these 
heing ginghams, towels, heavy nap- 
ped geods, drills, sheetings and or- 
dinary ducks, together with num- 
hbered ducks. 

“The diversification of textiles 
offer an excellent profit and ar in- 
feresting field for the Southern 
manufacturers to consider. In look- 
ing around we find dozens of arti- 
cles that are being made protitably 
in Paris and the North and East that 
can be made and should be made 
in the South. Take for tllustration, 
the matter of upholstery. We have 
in the South a large number of fur- 
niture and upholstery plants and 
vel there is not a yard of upholstery 
made in the South that the writer 
knows of, although practically all 
the yarns that go in upholstery are 
made in the South and shipped 
Kast: I had a letter a few days ago 
from a furniture manutacturer 
High Pot, N. C.. who stated that 
he used in his plant from $250,000 
to $300,000 worth of upholstery 

“As an illustration, at a display 
held on Young's Million Dollar pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J., there were a 
great many designs shown by the 
textile throughout 
the United States. I noticed that 
practically all of these designs had 
heen purchased Dy Iwo of the lead- 
ing silk manufacturers in the Unit- 
mi States. 

“From the mill's standpoint, it is 
infinitely better that they should 
encourage diversification of manu- 
facturing, especially through the 
new enterprises that are starting 
up. From so doing they cannot only 
keep down competition for them- 
selves, but can do the new man 
erterme the manufacturing field 


SeCCK 


schools 


great good by advising him to seek 
other fabries to manufacture than 
the. staples now manufactured in 
the South. 

“The question of help need not be 
laken into consideration in consid- 
ering this proposition. In our ex- 
perience, we have found no fabric 
that the Southern mill operatives 
could not handle. 

“The engineering concerns. oper- 
ating in the South can be of great 
aid in diversifying the textile in- 
dustry in the South, providing they 
will educate the present men they 
have or employ men who can de- 
sign these plants. 

“It takes a great deal of study 
and thought to properly. equip some 
of the plants we have in mind and 
it certainly takes’ more thought 
than it takes to design an ordinary 
yarn mill, print cloth or sheeting 
mill. 

“The engineers the South 
would certainly be putting us a long 
way forward if they would imme- 
diately take this matter up and 
equip themselves for handling the 
different type plants and when 
clients come to them for advice, 
wdvise them to take up the manu- 
facturing of articles that are nol 
over-crowded as the staples are at 
the present time 

From the operator's standpoint, if 
means a more skilled operative and 
with this skill will come higher 
pay and more interesting work. 
They too should therefore lend 
their hand towards helping forward 
this movement. 

“The selling houses in New York 
ean do the greatest good of all if 
promoting this matter both in the 
South, as well as in the East for in 
the final end, as a rule. 

“Take for instance the matter of 
automobile brake bands. We are 
just starting the first plant tm the 
South on this. 

“I can go on indefinitely and 
enumerate articles -that are nof 
manufactured in the South 
should be and will be made here. 
some of these are plush, brassiere 
cloth, carpets, worsteds, velvets 
and ribbons. 

“In addressing a gathering of 
business men and.mill men in a 
neighboring town recently, I made 
the statement that there was hardly 
anything worn by any man present 
other than their B. V. D.’s that was 
made in the South. You can take 
the average home that you go into 
and look around and you ean’t find 
anything, outside of perhaps the 
lowels and sheets, that are made in 
the South. The carpets, window 
decorations, bedspreads of the fancy 
iype, curtains and all of these items 
are not made here. 

“In the matter of importations we 
find that the American mills rarely 
start to make fashionable articles 
that are imported and sold at a high 
price until after two or three years 
after the starting of the importa- 
lion. By that time the snap has 
worn off and by the time they get 
on to it, the profit has been mate- 
rially cut. 

“You have perhaps noticed that 

Continued on Page 29) 
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Stop Mechanism For Looms 


Carl C. Dorn, John L. Smith and 
William P. Leister, of Walhalla, 5. 
C.. have invented certain new and 
useful improvements in stop mech- 
anism for looms, of which the fol- 
lowing is a specification. 

The present.invention relates to 
weaving, and, more especially to a 
stop mechanism for looms. 


In preparing warps for looms, it 


is common practice to mark the 
warp at desired lengths, these 
lengths being known as cuts. The 


cul marks are intended to notify the 
weaver when the desired number of 
vards have been woven, so that the 
desired length of cloth can be re- 
moved from the loom. The warp, 
however, on the beam in rear of the 
loom, contains more cuts than are 
intended to be woven tnto one piece 
of cloth, and the operator, who 
often has the care of from ten to 
thirty looms, frequently fails to see 
the cut mark at the proper time on 
each machine as it weaves over. If 
therefore frequently weaves beyond 
the cut mark, and when this occurs 
it becomes necessary for the oper- 


ator to release the eloth roll and 
run itt. backwards until the eu! 
mark is found. This causes a loss 


of time, wrinkles the eloth, and 


sometimes soils the cloth so that it 
has to be put into the seconds. 


Accordingly, one object of the 
present invention is to provide a 
device which will stop the loom 


after any desired number of yards 
of cloth have been woven. 

Another object to 
device of the character’ stated 
which is actuated from the travis, 
rack or calendar gears of the loom, 
and which is therefore certain and 
definite in operation. 

Another object is to provide a 
device of the character stated 
which shall be automatic in opera- 
tion, requiring no attention from 
the operator after it has been set to 
weave the desired length of cloth. 


provide a 


A further object is to provide a 
device of the character — stated 
which includes a signal, which is 
automatically operated to notify the 
operator that the desired length of 
cloth has been woven, that the loom 
is stopped and that the cloth 1s 
ready to be removed from the loom. 

A still further object 1s to provide 
a device of the character stated 
which shall move the shaft attached 
to the stop motion on the loom, 
causing the driving. belt to shift to 
its idle pulley, and thereby prevent- 
ing the loom from weaving beyond 
the cut mark. 

Other objects and advantages will 
appear from the following detailed 
description, taken in connection 
with the accompanying drawings, 
which illustrate a preferred em- 
bodiment of the invention, and In 
which like parts are designated by 
the same reference numeral 
throughout. The drawings are by 
way of illustration only, and are not 
to be construed as a definition of 
ttre limits of the invention, refer- 
ence being had to the accomparrying 
claims for that purpose. 

In the drawings, 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view, show- 
ing so much of an ordinary loom as 
is necessary to a full disclosure to 
the present invention applied there- 
to and set im position to stop the 
loom when the desired length of 
cloth has been woven. 

Fig. 2 is also a perspective view, 
but showing the position of parts 
after the desired length of cloth has 
been woven and the loom has been 
stopped in accordance with the 
present invention. 

Referring more particularly to 
the drawings, the reference num- 
eral 1 designates a trip block, which, 
as shown, has a wedge shaped bot- 
tom portion 2. The trip block 1 is 
secured in any convenient manner 
to the loom gearing, for example, to 
the travis gear, calendar gear, or 
rack gear, and is here shown, by 
way of illustration, attached to the 
rack gear 3 of the loom by means 
of a bolt 4. The trip block 1 will 
therefore move vertically down- 
ward during operation of the loom. 

The shaft 5 is attached in any 
usual or convenient way to any de- 
sired or standard loom stop motion. 
For example, it may be arranged, 
upon partial rotation, to shift the 
driving belt of the loom from a 
fixed to an idle pulley, not shown, 
as this part of the device forms no 
part of the present invention, and 
may be the usual stop motion of a 
standard loom, ordinarily arranged 
to be actuated by the operator when 
the desired length of cloth has been 
woven. 

The lever 6 is fixed to the shaft 5 
in relatively non-rotatable relation 
therewith, for example by the set 
screw 8 passing through the collar 
7, forming the bottom portion of the 
level 6 and through which the shaft 
2 passes and is clamped within said 
collar 8 by the set serew 7. 

The lever 6 is provided with a 
slot 9 near its upper end, and ad- 
jJustably arranged within the slot 9 
is a bolt 10, provided with end 

Continued on Page 27 
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Cycione Fence preserves property 
wear and tear, prolongs property life. 
“Galiv-After” Chain Link Fence is the 
life Fenee. Resists corrosion. Therefore. 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link: Fabric in- 
sures the maximum in longer life to both prop- 
erty and fence. Heavily ZAme-Coated (or Hot- 
Galvanized) by Hot-Dipping AFTER 
Weaving. Does not require painting 


reduces 
Cyclone 
longer 


TY, 


Process 


annual 


Write nearest offices, Dept. 36, tor complete infor- 
mation about,‘‘Galv-After’’ Fence, Cyclone Service 
and Cyclone Iron Fence ' {industrial 


uses. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices 
Ohio, Newark N j 
Calif 


Waukegan lil Cleveland, 
Fort Worth, Texas, QOaklana. 
(Standard Fence Co.), Portland, Ore 
(Northwest Fence & Wire Works.) 


The Mark of 
Quality Fence 
and Service 


yclone 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 


Fence Fabric 


PRUPERTY PAYS 
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There Are Six Basic Reasons Why 
the Leaders of America’s Industries 
Find That it Pays to Use 


4 


]. Tolhurst Extractors are built by an organization special- 
izing entirely in the construction of centrifugal extractors. 


2. Tolhburst Extractors are built on principles and con- 
structed of materials that have demonstrated through 
periormance the utmost in durability and long life. 

3. Tolhurst Extractors are backed by a service which in- 
cludes the experience of over forty years of specialization. 

4. Tolhurst Extractors, through their superior design and 
construction, reduce to the minimum upkeep and repair 


rosts 


§. Tolhurst Extractors have greater basket capacity, occupy 
less floor Space, and economize on power. 

6, Toelburst Extractors are built in a size and -type and of 
materials which answer the requirements of every ex- 
user. 

Catalogs or information applying to your 
individual problems sent FREE on request 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Established 1852 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 


| 


Machine Parts 
| When You 
| WANT THEM 


There is steady loss in operating machinery, capable 
of doing capacity work, that is slowed down because 
some one part 1s worn out. 

look your machinery over, see what parts need 
replacing, then call on us for new ones to replace 
those that are curtailing production. 

We manufacture Steel Rolls, Flyer Pressers, Lifting 
Rods and Top Rolls. All quality products, built on 
honor, to meet the exacting demands of cotton mill 
machinery operated at full capacity. We give 
prompt service. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. €. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 


Thursday, October 2, 1924. 


Attendance At Textile Diversification 
Dinner 


Among those who registered for 
the Textile Diversification Dinner 
in Charlotte were the following: 

H. A. Seott, Kannapolis, N. C.; C. 
M. MeGee, Greenville, S. €.: J. White 
Ware, Gastonia. N. C.: Wade S&S. 
Buice, Gastonia, N. C.: R. N. Aycock, 
Gastonia, N. C.: J. Lee Robinson, 
Gastonia, N. C.: H. P. Brandis, Sal- 
isbury, N. C.; C. M. Smith, Gaffney, 
Ss. C.: H. L. Newbold, Statesville, 
N. C.: €. A. Poole. Statesville. N. 
W. B. Meacham, Fort Mill, S. C.; W. 
B. Meacham, Jr., Fort Mill, S. C.: 
Wilham Lineberger, Shelby, N. C.; 
J. J. Lattimore, Shelby, N. C.: W. E. 
Griggs, Lincolnton, N. C.: J. A. Cost- 
ner, Mount Holly, N. €C.; J. W. La- 
ney, Monroe, N. C. 

G. W. Duvall, Cheraw, 8. C.; J. P. 
Wiggins. Maxton, N. C.: W. L. 
Burns, Concord, N. C.: C. W. Swink, 
Concord; N. C.: M. E. Herndon, 
Kings Mountain, N. C.: W. J. Rod- 


dey, Jr.. Rock Hill, S. C.; John R. 
Shurley, Rock Hill, 8S. C.: George A. 
Beach, Rock Hill, 8S. C.; Robert 


Gage, Chester, S. C.;: R. B. Caldwell, 
Chester, 5. C.; N. M. MeDin, Chester, 
5. C.: 8. .White, Chester, 
George W. Williams, Lancaster, 5. 
W. H. Wood. Chartotte. N. 
T. E. Hemby, Charlotte, N. C 

H. L. Davenport, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Glover. P. Vic Mahon, 
H. Bobbitt, Jr.. Albert hk. Glover, R. 
G. Spratt, J. G. Torrance, R. 5.“Big- 
ham, Harry Morrow, G. A. Williams, 
i. A. Hipp, J. O. Williams, R. T. Le- 
Grand, A. W. Young, R. KR. Flack, 
W. M. Sherard, H. W. Eddy, J. 5S. 
Clemmer, E. C. Gwaltney. 

W. H. Willard, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. Charlotte, N. E. M. 
Sehroder, Carl Epps, Dr. J. L. 
Matos, J. T. Chase, E. L. Pemberton, 
\. R. Okerstrom, T. H. Webb, C. W. 
Byrd, A. R. Howard, J. H. Carey, J. 
H. MeEwen, Charles Okey, A. B. 
Carter, J. L. Gray, L: 8. Neal, H. Tf. 
Carter, C. B. Carter. 

J. L. Davidson, Arnold, Hoffman & 
Charlotte. N. C.: W. A. Beadle, 
A. Beadle, M..Mackenzie, A. G. 
Odell, W. R. Odell, R. E. Buek, F. 
(i. Nord, W. G. Shaull, F. W. John- 
son, J. A. Postell, W. B. Perri. 

James White, Jr.. general mana- 
ger, James White Cotton Mills, Ath- 
ens, Ga.: T. C. Coxe, president, 
Wade Mfe. Wadesboro, N: C.: 
W. T. Rankin, president, Osceola 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C.,; 
Long, president, Areade Cotton 
Mills. Rock Hill, S. C.: L B. Coving- 


ton, viee-president, Wade Mfg. Co., 


Wadesboro, N. C.: T. B. Stevenson, 
general superintendent; Henrietta 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C.; 
superintendent, Linn Mills Co., Lan- 
dis, N. C.: EF. R. Lueas, secretary, 


Baldwin Cotton Mills. Chester. S. C.: 


m A. Hall, superintendent, Cannon 
Mfg. Co., York, 38. C.; 


Go... Fort Mill. 8. -G.: 
freausurer, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Rogers W. Davis, Southern agent, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Washburn, selling agent, Saco- 
lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C.; F. P. 
Brooks, selling agent, Saco-Lowell 


Alexander 


George Lipe, 


George Fisk, 
eeneral manager, Fort Mill Mfg. 
Herman Cove, 
Proximity Mfg. 


Shops, Charlotte, N. C.; D. W. Hun- 
fer, selling agent, Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Charlotte, N. C.; H. C. Cole, 
selling agent, Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Charlotte, N. C€.; Walter Gayle, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Greenville, 5. 
G.: J. M. Reed, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Charlotte. N. C.: Robert Poole, Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. €. 

Fred Smyre, secretary, A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
George H. Lanier, vice-president, 
West Point. Mfg. Co. West Point. 
Ga.: A. S. Paine, Wateree Mills, 
Camden. S. C.: W. N. Williams, Lin- 
coln Cotton Mills, Southside, N.. C.; 
A. C. Lineberger, Jr.. Art Cloth Mills, 
Inc... Lowell, N. €.: Ralph Webber. 
general superintendent, Hampshire 
Spinning Co., Clover, 8S. C.; J. Adger 
Smyth, vice-president, Balfour Mills, 
Hendersonville, N. €.: W. H. En- 
twistle, manager, Entwistle Mfg 
Co.. Rockingham, N. C.; J. A. Baugh, 
Jr.. New England-Southern Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga.: R. B. Pitts, Hermi- 
tage Cotton Mills, Camden, 8. .; 
J. M. Gamewell, general manager, 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. ©. 

D. Mauney, viee-president, Sa- 
die Cotton Mills Co., Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C.: C. E. Neisler, president, 
Pauline Cotton Mills, King Moun- 
fain, N. C.; L. A. Kiser, president, 
Sadie Cotton Mills Ce. Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C.: S. A. Mauney, treasurer, 
Kings Mountain Mfe.. Co. Kings 
Mountam, N. C.: L. D. Pitts, treas- 
urer. Industrial Cotton Mills. Roek 
Hill, S. C.: Fred Morgan, secretary. 
Eastside Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C.: W. 
MeCantless, secretary-treasurer, 
Klumac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, NN. 
C.: H. K. Hollet, Thrift Mfg. Co., Paw 
Creek, N. C.; C. J. Ashmore, super- 
tendent, Cascade Mills, Mooresville, 
N. C.; M. Dunnagan, eity. editor. 
Observer, Charlotte, N. C€. 

Julian Miller, city editor, News, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Joe Patton, Bdward 
Hadley,’ John Leon Stickley, Milton 
\. Barnes, James T. MeAden, E. E 
Jones, David Craig, Thomas § I. 
Craig, J. Robert Craig, George B. 
Cocer, J. Lean Adams, G. K. Whit- 
ner, D. L. Friday, M. M. Conde, Mr. 
Silanos. 

J. F. Alexander, Forest City, N. C.: 
J. R. Moore, Forest City, N. C.: F. B 
Runch, Statesville, N. C.;: J. F. 
Shinn, Norwood, N. C.: F. K. Broad- 
hurst, Smithfield, N. C.: G. C. Shaw. 
High Point, N. C.: J. M. Butler. St. 
Pauls, N. C.; A. R. MeEachern, St. 
Pauls, N. C.; F. A. Hanusek, Car! 
Stohn, Ine., Charlotte, N. €.: J. ¢. 
Hambright, Rock Hill, S. CG. 

5. B. Alexander, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte. N. 
C.; H. Wyle, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte. N. 
C.: J. C. Irwin, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. 
Heywood, Crompton «& Knowles 
Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C.: B. F. 
MeGuiness, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C.: Tom 
Graham, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Charlotte, N. ¢.: R. M. Deal. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

L. Green, DuPont Go. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; W. R. Ivey, DuPont Co.., 
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Charlotte, N. C.;: J. L. Spencer, 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; A. L. Brown, Cannon Mfg. Co., 
Kannapolis, N. C.; F. ¢, Stouch, Cor- 
nelius Cotton Mills, Gornelius, N. C.; 
A. L. Randolph,. DuPont Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: H. L. Gale, Hunter Mfg. 
& Com. Co. New York: J. V. Moffitt, 
Wennonnah Cotton Mills, Lexington. 
N. C.; Phetteplace, Southern Frank- 
lin Process. Co., Greenville, S. C.; E. 
C. Barnhardt, Gibson Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord, N. C.: D. G. Johnston, Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., Roek Hill, 8. C. 

J. E. Gettys, Victoria Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C.; M. D. Haney, Stone- 
cutter Mills Co., Spindale, N. C.; J. 
E. Williamson, Highland Park Mfg 
Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: L. E. Anderson, 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N. €.: H. S. Adams, Springstein 
Mills. Chester, S. C.: J. D. Sandridge, 
DuPont Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; F. 
H. Hallenbeck, Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C.: D. B. Owens, 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va.: John Dabbs, E. 


I. DuPont de Nemours, Charlotte, 
N. €C.; George W. Robertson, gen- 
eral manager, Riverside and Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va.; David 


Owens, purchasing agent, Riverside 
and Dan River Mills, Danville, Va.: 
B. B. Gossett, president, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Gen. LeJende, U. 8. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C.;: E. C. Dwelle, 
president, N. C. Cotton Manufactur- 
Association; §S. F. Patterson, 
president, Roanoke Mills, Roanoke, 
N. C.; L. W. Clark, manager, Caro- 


ers 


lina Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
Spray, N. C.; T. H. Webb, Locke 


Cotton Mills. Concord, N. C.: W. H. 


Porcher, Whitin Machine Works, 
Charlotte, N. €.: Robert Dalton, 
Whitin Machine Works. Charlotte, 


N. C.: D. Wills Hunter, Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Charlotte, N. C.; Rogers W. 
Davis, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
lotte, N. C.z J. Norman Pease, Lock- 
wood. Greene & Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. KE. Sirrine, J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; R. E. Henry, presi- 
dent, Dunean Mills, Greenville, 5. 
C.: George Lanier, president, West 
Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 
Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton 
Mills. Cramerton, N. C.; Maj. Stuart 
W. Cramer, Jr.. Cramerton Mills, 
Cramerton, N. C.: C. W. Dawson, 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; 
Col. Leroy Springs, Lancaster Cot- 


f6n Mills. Laneaster, 8S. C.: J. C. 
Patton. Charlotte Observer, Char- 


lotte, N. C.:"Winston D. Adams, sec- 
retary-treasurer, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. E. Hardin, Proximity 
Mfe. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; M. L. 
Cannon, president, Gabarrus Cotton 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; J. B. Duke, 


president, Southern Power UCo., 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. §S. Lee, vice- 
president, Southern Power Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. L. Burkholder, 
general manager, Southern Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. @.; N. A. Cocke, 
general counsel, Southern Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.: E. C. Marshall, 
treasurer, Southern Power Co., 


Charlotte, N. C.; Gordon Johnstone, 
agent, Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 
S. C.; Frank Burke, Barber Mfg. Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; C. E. Neisler, Jr., 
vice-president and general mana- 
ger, Margrace Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. 

I. A. Tabor, resident agent, Man- 


Char- . 
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ville-Jenckes, Gastonia, N. C.; C. A. 
Cannon, president, Cannon Mfg. Co., 
Kannapolis, N. €.: Luther Brown, 
Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; 
Foster Rockwell, Bankers Trust Co.., 
New York City: Wm. J. Gallon, J. P. 
Stevens & Co. New York City: T. H. 
Miller, Taylorsville, N. C.: J. A. Mil- 
ler, Taylorsville, N. C.; L. A. Adams, 
Charlotte, N. €.: John EF. Rousmani- 
ere, 24 Thomas street. New York 
Citv: Thomas Nelson, Textile De- 
partment, State College, Raleigh, N. 
(..; Mayor J. O. Walker, Charlotte. 
W. C. Staneill, commissioner 
of publie safety, Charlotte, N. C.: 
W. G. Sirrine, Greenville, 8. C.: J. F. 
Wilson, Fieldale, Va. 

VM. Hendricks, Cliffside Mills, Cliff- 
side, N. C.: E. T. Switzer, Art Cloth 
Mills, Lowell, N. C.: E. C. Brooks, 
president, State College, Raleigh, N 
C.; W. E. Holt, president, Wenno- 
nah Cotton Mills, Charlotte, N. C.: 
David Clark, editor, Southern Tex- 
file Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.: D. H. 
Hill, associate editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.: Chas. 
H. Stone, Grasselli Dye Stuffs Corp.. 
Charlotte, N. C.:-J. E. Morse, Gras- 
selli Dye Stuffs Corp. Charlotte, N. 
C.; E. W. Sweet, Grasselli Dve Stuffs 
Corp., Charlotte, N. C.; C. P. Walker. 
Girasselli Dye Stuffs Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. H. Kearns, Grasselli 
l‘ye Stuffs Corp., Charlotte, N. C.: L. 
W. Robert, Jr.. Robert & At- 
lanta, Ga.; Claude Gore, president, 
Mariboro Cotton Mills, McColl. S. CG.: 
C. D. Welch, agent, Cramerton Mills. 
Inc., Cramerton, N. C.: B. E. 
president, Judson Mills, Greenville. 


s. G.; C. W. Causey, Pomona Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C.; W. D. Briggs, 
secretary-treasurer, Caraleigh Mills 


Raleigh, N. C.; Dotig. G. Woolf, 
associate editor, Textile World. 


Fairbanks-Morse Open Charlotte 
Office. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Company have 
opened a textile mill department in 
Charlotte with an office at 1216 
Johnston building. J. R: Kindig, 
formerly of the Atlanta branch, is 
in charge. 

To insure prompt delivery to the 


Southern trade a large stock of 
Fairbanks-Morse textile bal! bear- 


ing motors and Fairbanks-Morse 
pumps will be carried in stock, Mr. 
Kindig said. 

The executive offices of the Fair- 
banks-Morse Company are at Chi- 


cago. Their various plants are lo- 
cated as follows: Electrical plant, 
Indianapolis; pump plant, Three 
Rivers, Mich.; engineering plant, 


Beloit, Wis.; seale plant, St. Johns- 
burg, Vt. The company maintains 
36 domestic and 20 foreign branch 
offices. | 

Mr. Kindig states that although 
the Fairbanks-Morse Company has 
not heretofore exerted much effort 
on the Southern textile field, they 
have for many years specialized on 
textile motors and have furnished 
motors for various textile plants in 
the East for the past 12 years. 

Recently the chief engineer of the 
Fairbanks-Morse Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company, of Indianapolis, 
which is the electrical plant of the 
company, spent several weeks in 
the South with Mr. Kindig making 
a special study of Southern textile 
mill requirements. 
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THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 

Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
was in operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. Lowell, Mass. 


BARBER 


SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 


— 


> 


>>> 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Against Dampness, Heat, 
Acids, Alkalies, Fumes— 


DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


For 
has been the standard protective paint for all wood or metal surfaces 


ars DIXON'S 
Nature's 


wo! 


Its wear-resisting qualities have been proved over fifty y« 


mixture of silica and flake graphite mined ourselves. is the 
this remarkable time-defying paint 


Write for Booklet 176-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


only by 


Established 1827 Jersey City, N.-J. 
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FIRM —-BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 


Anchor Post Fences 


we 


Sr RONG FACTORY GATES 


Electrically Welded at 
every corner, rigid and 
strong throughout their 
length, they cannot sag. 
Galvanized throughout. As 
impregnable and unclimb- 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE, S. C.: 
H. Orr, 315 SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. Maclean Co., 20 
Bast Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA Beaullieu & ot eS hite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bldz.: BIR MINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents tn Other Cai 


able as Anchor Post Chain 
Link Fence. 

Telephone or write our 
nearest office or sales agent 
for complete information. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible”’ **Needs no *Damping’ *’ 
ton and YET 
TENACIOUS 


the South 


Guaranteed’ A" Quality the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 
Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 
or 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Vanaging Agents 


: 
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Style Is Basis Of 
Diversification 


‘Continued from Page 14 


in many cases, is still founded on 
rules laid down for education in 
craft ages, and the discrepancy. be- 
tween the teachings in our schools 
and the practice in our factories, ts 
something that modern educators 
in all industrial centers must sooner 
or later face and solve. 


Labor Communities Precious. 


“There is nothing so precious in 
the South today, there can never be 
anything more precious the 
South than her labor communities, 
homegeneous in race, with a single 
code of life, speaking a common 
language and drawing their charac 
ler and. philosophy of life from a 
single source. The South can never, 
with the example of New England 
before her, begin the importation 
of alien and unabsorbed races. I 
conditions in the South are so de- 
sirable and so humane, Uo opportu- 
nity is left open for all honest 
effort, and individuals of distine! 
races and cultures come here to 
assimilate with you—well and good. 
This country should still be a haven 
for all who feel more in sympathy 


.with our principles and ambitions 


than with those among which they 
were born. It is this spirit which 
gives light to the letter. 

“But this is a far different thing 
from deliberate colonization; and | 
for one, little as I know the South, 
do not believe that any man will 
be so ill-advised as to attempt to 
force into the economic situation 
of the day an intrusion of alien 
races. We have had our lesson. 

“As long as I can remember, the 
different cotton manufacturers’ as- 
sociations at their conventions have 
paid a great deal of attention to 
the problems of tariff, the price of 
cotton, the rates of. wages, etc., and 
there has been at each meeting a 
group of men who at their individ- 
ual expense and initiative have read 
papers on different phases of tech- 
nical But in the strict 
meaning: of the word and as the 
practice is understood in other in- 
dustries of comparable size, there 
has never been any fundamental 
research in any phase of the cotton 
industry in this country within my 
memory. 


Discussion Is Not Research. 


‘The mere discussion of technical 
problems, the very important rela- 
tionship between machinery manu- 
facturers, mill superintendents and 
treasurers is not research. Re- 
search is a scientific consideration 
of faets, a series of comparative 
experiments with materials and 
forces of manufacture and the fear- 
less deduction from these conclu- 
sions. 


Rest Textile Schools in World. 


“I have the highest respect for 
our textile schools and I share the 
opinion expressed of them by a vis- 
iting delegation from England. 
They are the best in the world. 
This, however, is not good enough. 
For a man to be an engineer in the 
electrical field, to be an architect, 
to be a chemist in almost every 
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instance requires that he have al! 
least in addition to his scientific 
degree an A.B. from some estab- 
lished college or university. This 
is not so in the textile field, and 
vel the textile industry is one of 
the most intricate, and one which 
should easily lend itself to a higher 
quality of engineering than if now 
enjoys. I submit to you that an 
industry of this size could well af- 
ford to endow a number of great 
technical schools with ample funds 
for adequate scientific research, 
ond that little by little we could 
substitute for trial and error prac- 
tices absolute scientific formulae. 

‘The American woman .is often 
referred to as the best dressed wo- 
rain in the world, and there is little 
doubt that this praise is deserved. 
The great wealth of America, the 
reesonably equitable distribution of 
vealth, and the energy of our peo- 
ple and their receptivity to new 
is of course fundamentally 
responsible for this condition, but 
the actual creation of the elothes 
‘that have won her this universal 
lille, are in a large degree due to 
lhe ready-to-wear garment indus- 
iry, which I am proud to say is 
most firmly established in the City 
of New York. When I was a boy 
and the all too rapidly increasing 
years make me more eager tonight 
'o say that that time was not so 
long ago as it was when I first used 
the expression) the ready-to-wear 
garment industry in New York City 
wis a subject of jest and derision. 
lteudy-to-wear costumes were only 
worn by those too poor or too care- 
less to afford the ministrations of a 
dressmaker. 


Princess Used Ready-Mades. 


“IT have seen an English princess’ 
'rousseau selected from the ready- 
lo-wear manufacturrs of New York 
City, and every department store 
und specialty shop throughout the 
length and breadth of this land are 
now a high testimonial to the effi- 
ciency and artistry and good taste 
of the manufacturers of costume in 
New York and in other cities. This 
business has been built on style and 
on style alone, and the word style 
is but the modern expression for 
the term beauty or art. 

“It may come as a surprise to this 
unudience to learn that every year 
in New York City, there are several 
exhibitions of costume given by the 
different garment associations and 
held in the Gold Room of the Hotel 
Commodore, to which thousands of 
people pay $12.50 a seat for the 
privilege of being spectators. These 
exhibitions are style exhibitions, 
und show the artistry of a group of 
the leading costumers and are at- 
tended by the great retail stores 
for the purpose of learning what 
will be the trend of fashion for 
the next few months. It would be 
painfully evident to any eotton 
manutacturer attending these exhi- 
bitions, that cotton is almost en- 
tirely absent. House after house 
among leading dressmakers in New 
York and other cities, from season 
to season never use a single yard 
of cotton goods, the one exception 
to this rule is the great Paul Rodier 
in Paris, who is about the only man 
who has kept cotton in the position 
its distinguished history entitles it 
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fo. as a fiber of art. a medium of 
loveliness. 


“This is a fact that every manu- 
facturer of cotton goods should take 
very closely to heart. It is not a 
flattering comment on the good 
sense which is supposed to distin- 
guish the average American manu- 
facturer. 


Rapid Exchange of Ideas. 


“The trade papers cover with in- 
formation in regard to these exhi- 
bitions every retail store and spe- 
cialty shop in America. An exper- 
ence of 15 years has proven to our 
complete satisfaction that a daily 
newspaper, Women’s Wear, is nol 
too rapid a method to. exchange 
ideas with the great retail 
all over this country: on the vital 
point of fashion. We find if nec- 
essary fo maintain a foreign organ- 
ization with between 20 and 30 spe- 
cialists, as well as a large reporto- 
rial force in New York City and 
correspondents in principal 
centers of population all over the 
country. This organization is de- 
voted almost exclusively to. style 
We, from a long and more or less 
protitable experience, have found it 
fo be not the whim of the moment 
but the underlying factor in the 
exchange of merchandise. 


stores 


“IL may come as an additional! 
surprise to you to learn that there 
are probably 200 wholesale dress- 
makers in New York City, who each 
of them, every season, not every 
year, I repeat, but every season, 
spend more money and energy and 
thought on ascertaining the direc- 
lion of style than the entire cotton 
industry spends in an entire year. 
The silk industry and the wool in- 
dustry in America are strongly af- 
fected by style, and the mills that 


have grown and prospered and 
whose names have become house- 
hold words, are those mills who 


have put style and beauty of text- 
ure and color ahead of every other 
consideration. 


Artificial Silk Development. 


“The recent and brilliant develop- 
ment of the artificial silk business 
is another fact worthy of the most 
careful consideration. 


“The artificial silk business was, 
of cours®, founded over a genera- 
tion ago, but its real history begins 
with the great rise in the price of 
cocoon silk brought about by the 
war. There is today consumed as 
great a poundage, if not greater, of 
artificial silk than of real silk, and 
the artificial silk, strange as it may 
seem, is the fiber which now domi- 
nates the style of fabrics, both silk 
and cotton, and is even beginning 
to influence the production of wool- 
en goods. 


“There are advantages in styling 
with artificial silk that are too ob- 
vious for comment in this brief ex- 
change of views, but one fiber is so 
important and relatively so new, 
that I feel as though I may with 
propriety, give it special mention. 
| refer to Celanese. This fiber is 
the result of a series of experiments 
and extensive research in which the 
British Government invested sev- 
eral millions of dollars. The idea 
was to keep an ammunition plant 
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profitably engaged in the 
dreadful necessity should again oc- 
cur for high explosives. The fiber 
developed is not affected by water, 
nor by any of the dyes which affec! 
cotton, wool or silk. Consequently 
it can be cross dyed and many in 
teresting effects produced, impossi- 
ble with the other artificial silks 
on the market. This will not, how- 
ever, decrease the use of other silks 
but rather inerease them, since 
combinations of any of the other 
makes of art silks with cotton, woo! 
or cocoon silk. offer unequaled Op- 
portunities for design. Every man- 
ufacturer of. cotton goods who is 
interested in making goods ofa style 
value should investigate the possi- 
hilities I have here suggested. 


Designing Most Important. 


“I have laid stress on the vital 
importance of scientific research in 
technical and mechanical and chem. 
ical problems as these affect the 
cotton industry, but of greater im- 
portance still is the question of de- 
sign. There is no worse paid group 
of artisans in the entire cotton in- 
dustry than the designer. There 
are no group of. individuals with 
less influence and power-in the 
cuoncils of cotton than the cotton 
stylers. There are perhaps a few 
exceptions to this severe indictment! 
but they are too few to make me 
modify the statement in any sénse 
or to any degree. The most modest 
sales executive has greater power 
than the best designer. This is so 
in England, it is so in America. 
Happily it is not so in Franee, and 
this is the reason why French fab- 
rics of all types and classes bring 
the highest prices in this and the 
other markets of the world. 


“France has kept her craftsmen 
und has experimented only in a 
modest way with the machine, and 
French merchandise and the names 
of French manufacturers of artistic 
merchandise, are better known in 
the primary markets of this coun- 
try than our own mills and justly 
so. Without France the entire tex- 
file industry all over the world 
would have reached a_ stagnation 
even greater than it suffers from 
loday in certaim quarters. The ex- 
planation is not difficult. When 
was first experimenting 
with the machine in the 18th cen 
fury, France was at the beginnine 
of economic and social disorders 
which culminated in the grea! 
French Revolution. When England 
was busy building machines and 
young America was following suit. 
and pre-empting the markets of 
staple cottons all over the world, 
France willed that kings should die 
and that. democracy should be born 
in travail and suffering. When the 
fields of the South were burgeoning 
with the white bolls of cotton to 
feed the hungry spindles of Lanca- 
shire, when the rivers of New Eng- 
land were beihg harnessed to power 
looms and spindles, France was en- 
circled by the enemies of democ- 
racy and a patriot leader led the 
steel tipped republican legions 
against the kings of the world. and 
when France had passed from the 
Napoleonic madness of empire and 
stood breathless and crushed before 

(Continued on Page 31) 


“BRETON” 


\\ 


Cotton 
Yarns 


Way 


**It stays on the yarn’ 


| BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 
17 NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


You Carry Insurance 
Why Not Property Protection? 


Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C.. protected with Page Fence 
erected by GENERAL EFOUIPMENT COMPANY, Charlotte, N. C. 


NCLOSE your plant with a PAGE PROTECTION FENCE of 
ARMCO Ingot Iron Fabric, heavily galvanized after weav- 
Inez. The last word in durable. economical property pro- 
lection. The fence that outlasts the plant . 
Many of the South's textile mills are PAGE PRO. 
TECTED. Why not add the many advantages of PAGE PRO 
TECTION to your plant? 


Write or wire for plans and estimates. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. t.. 
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Published Every Thursday by 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 39-41 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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DAVID CLARK 
D. H. HILL, JR. 
JUNIUS M. SMITH 


Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union 
Single Copies 


4. 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 


are requested. 


Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the 


publishers. Items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 
Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address ali communications and make all drafts, checks and money orders payable 
to Clark Publishing Company, Chariotte, N. C. 


The Feature of a Presiden- 
tial Campaign 


HE most prominent feature of the 

Presidential Campaign the 
question of the advisability of giv- 
ing Congress the right to veto a 
decision of the United States. Su- 
preme Court. 

The question has arisen by reason 
of Dagenhart and Drexel Furniture 
Company cases which we prepared 
and carried to the United States 
Supreme Court and through which 
the Federal Child Labor Laws were 
declared unconstitutional. 

LaFollette and Wheeler are re- 
ferring to these two cases almost 
every day and are claiming that 
Congress should in cases of that 
kind have the right to override the 
Supreme Court. 

Both Coolidge and Davis are very 
rightly defending the right of the 
Supreme Court to have the final 
voice in matters of constitutional- 
ity. 

It seems to us that the arguments 
advanced by LaFollette and Wheel- 
er are silly in the extreme and have 
in them no element of common 
sense or justice. 

When the United States was 
formed Congress as the central body 
was given certain powers and the 
individual States reserved unto 
themselves certain powers and 
rights. 

When Congress encroaches upon 
the rights of the States there must, 
of necessity, be some power to 
whom the States can appeal and 
who after examination of the con- 
tract between the States—the Con- 
stitution—shall say whether or not 
Congress has gone beyond its pow- 
ers and encroached upon the pow- 
ers reserved by the States. 


In the Federal Child Labor cases 
the Supreme Court decided that 
Congress had exceeded its powers 
and that it had no control over the 


labor of eitizens of § individual 


states. 

LaFollette and Wheeler would 
under such circumstances give Con- 
gress,—_the party that had been 
guilty of usurping power,—the right 
to override the Supreme Court and 
decide a case to which it had been 
a party. 

It would be like convicting a man 
of larceny and then giving him the 
right to set aside the decision of 
the judge. 

The Constitution gives Congress 
another method which is to secure, 
by the vote of thirty-six States, the 
power which the Supreme - Court 
said that it did not then possess. 

The Court said that Congress did 
not have the right to regulate or 
prohibit labor in the States and 
they are now pursuing the regular 
course of a proposed constitutional 
amendment to secure that power. 

However, the States will, by an 
overwhelming vote, refuse to grant 
Congress any such power. 

The idea that Congress votes ac- 
cording to the ideas of its constit- 
uents is very silly. 

Around the offices of Congress- 
men and Senators and in the com- 
mittee rooms there .are flocks of 
scrawney old maids and fat little 
married women with funny hats. 

They are half cracked women 
who have the idea that all the ills 
of the human race can be cured 
through legislation, especially _ if 
such legislation creates jobs with 
little work and large pay for them- 
selves and their friends. 

These women hound the lives of 
members of Congress until in des- 
peration they will vote for any 
measure that is proposed. 

The League of Women Voters is 
the high sounding name under 
which one lobby organization pur- 
sues Congressmen. 

There were in 1900 three Federal 
Bureaus that cost $820,000 annually 
and now there are thirty-three that 


expend the tax payers’ money to the 
extent of $550,000,000 per year. 
Fortunately, there is a reaction 
coming and we believe that the 
people of this country are going to 
“all a halt and drive the army of 
parasites out of Washington. 


McMahon’s Zero Hour 


HE following extracts from a 
report sent out from Pawtucket, 
R. L., will be found amusing: 


Pawtucket, R. IL—New Eng- 
land may see a series of textile 
strikes carried out under a new 
plan of industrial attack this 
fall and winter. President Thos. 
Fk’. McMahon, of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, with 
authority from the national 
convention of that body, has 
announced a plan based on the 
army system of organization 
which he says will be placed in 
effect at those plants which 
have reduced wages, unless 
they restore the cut shortly. 

The army: idea has been de- 
veloped by the labor union 
leader from the machinery for 
a “zero hour” of attack, for 
which orders would be given 
only at midnight of the day be- 
fore, to the organization of a 
commissary system to feed the 
participants “after the battle is 
on,’ as he put it. 

“Whether the workers in each 
plant will be notified separately 
or all plants involved brought 
into the movement at the same 
lime remains to be determined 
by conditions,” he said. “Two 
years ago we called out workers 
in every plant in North Caro- 
lina, SO you see a general move- 
ment affecting all plants in New 
England: that may have eut 
wages is practicable. 

“When the time comes, and 
that time will be known only to 
me, I will give the word to a 
captam at each mill. The cap- 
tain will call on a lieutenant in 
each department of that mill to 
put it into effect. It will mean 
only the communication of the 
zero hour, as everything else 
will have been worked out in 
advance. The captains will be 
known only to me and to each 
of their leutenants. The lieu- 
tenants will be known only to 
their captain and not to each 
other. 

“When it is decided that the 
battle is on, plans previously 
arranged for commissary, strik- 
ers aid, etc., will be put into 
effect, but those in charge will 
not be known in advance. 


This beats any of the many fool 
statements that Thomas Failure 
McMahon has made. 


He is telling the New England 
people that he called out the work- 
ers in every North Carolina plant 
and yet only two months ago at 
Salisbury, N. C., he was asserting 
that he had absolutely nothing to 
do with calling the Charlotte-Con- 
cord-Kannapolis strike. 

The strikers that went hungry 
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during that strike will wonder who 
is going to put up the money for 
the commissaries which will, at 
McMahon's command, feed the New 
England strikers. 

If McMahon tries to pull a strike 
in New England he will indeed find 
it is “zero hour” for him, for he 
will have about as much influence 
as a zero. 

A four-flusher is Thomas Failure 
McMahon. 


— 


Textile Diversification 
Dinner 


HE Textile Diversification Dinner 

held in Charlotte last Friday 
night with E. T. Pickard and M. D. 
C. Crawford as the principal speak- 
ers. was one of the largest textile 
dinners ever held in the South. 
Approximately 650 were present 
and only by reason of a rainy night 
was .-an embarrassing Situation 
avoided, for exceeding that number 
eould not have been handled in the 
Chamber of Commerce Hall. 


Southern Textile Exposition 


PuE date of the Southern Textile 
Exposition at Greenville, S. C., 
October 20th to 25th, is rapidly 
drawing near and prospects for a 
large attendance is very good. 

The exhibits will be upon a much 
larger scale than ever before, im 
fact will overflow the annex, which 
is almost as large as the main build- 
ing, which held all the exhibits two 
years ago. 

The booth of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin will be on the second 
floor of the main building at the 
passageway into the annex second 
floor. 

David Clark, managing editor, 
Junius M. Smith, business manager, 
J. L. Phillips, traveling representa- 
tive, and probably other members 
of our organization will be present, 
and we hope to meet many of our 
friends. 


Southern Textile Association 
To Meet Wednesday Of 
Exposition Week 


D. GRIMES, vice-president of 
the Southern Textile Associa- 
Lion, has set Wednesday, October 
22nd, as the time of the meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association. 
There will be an afternoon meeting 
and a banquet and the speakers for 
both will be announced next week. 
There is a general request for 
another set-back tournament such 
as was held at Blowing Rock, and 
it is probable that one will be held 
after the banquet on Wednesday 
night. 


EK. A. Franks and H. H. Woods 
now hold the Association champion- 
ship and will probably be present 
to defend same. J. L. Phillips, trav- 
eling representative of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, who was suspi- 
ciously missing from the last tour- 
nament, asserts that he will be 
present. 
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Personal News 


_C. Archand has been promoted 
to Sa ot fixer at the Highland Park 
Mill No. 4, North Charlotte, N. C. 


S. L. Arrington has become over- 
seer of carding at the Manchester 
Manufacturing Company, Macon. 
(ra. 


John A. MeFalls, superintendent! 
of the Ranlo Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ranlo, N. C, has returned 
from a business trip to Akron, Ohio. 


E. QO. Helms has been promoted 
from second hand in the Highland 
Park Mill No. 1 to overseer carding 
at the Highland Park Mill No. 1, 
North Charlotte, N. C. 


J. T. Reeves, formerly at the No. 
i Mill of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, Ga., has become 
overseer carding at the Bibb plant 
No. 2. 


John L. Robinson, former super- 
intendent of the Minnéola Mills at 
Gibsonville, N. C., and Mrs. Robin- 
son will spend several months in 
Florida. 


Kk. L. Lipscomb has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Brookford Mills, Brookford, N. UC., 
and is now located at Cowpens, 
Ss. 


W. L. Holt, of Greensboro, N. C., 
has sailed for Europe, where he will 
spend two years investigating the 
textile situation for the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


W. A. Murr has resigned as over- 
seer weaving at Draper, N. C., and 


accepted a similar position at the’ 


Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C. 


C. M. Cranford has resigned as 
second hand at the Fort Mill Man- 
ufacturing Company No. 2, Fort 
Mill, S. C., to become night overseer 
carding at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


A. Ne MecAbee has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company No. 2, Macon, 
Ga., to accept a similar position 
with the Adams Manufacturing 
Company, of the same place. 


Db. B. Murray has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Greenville 
Cotton Mills, Greenville, 5S. C., to 
become assistant superintendent of 
the Lizzie plant of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, Selma, 
N. C. 


Edwin F. Lucas has acquired an 
interest in the eotton brokerage 
firm of D. D. Litthe Company and 
has been elected vice-president of 
the company. He will continue as 
manager of the Greensboro, N. C, 
office. 


Harry M. Clark, former Southern 
purchasing agent for the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corporation, has be- 
come Southern manager for Munds 


& Winslow, cotton merchants, of 
New York, and will have offices in 
the Commercial Exchange building, 
\tlanta. 


Texas Textile Association 
HE editor of this journal has 
received a special invitation to 

attend the meeting of the Texas 

Textile Association at Waco, Texas, 

on October 3ist and November 4st, 

1924, and expects to attend. 
Although he has traveled exten- 

sively over the United States, if 
will be his first trip to Texas and 
will give us a better idea of the 
possibilities of the future textile 
development in that State. 


Mill Operations 


Atlanta, Ga.— Pr actie ally all mills 
i this section are running full day 
schedules. 

Mill executives report better busi- 
ness. Whittier Mills, at Chattahoo- 
chee, operated five and one-half 
days, with business reported good. 
Exposition Cotton Mills eontinued 
on a full-time schedule on narrow 
looms and four days on wide looms. 
Piedmont Mills continued full time, 
with Mill No. 1 working 60 hours 
and Mill No. 2, 120 hours. Scottdale 
Mills and Georgia Duck and Cordage 
Mills operated 54 hours, and the 
(vate City Mills eontinued full-time 
activity. 

Lulitwater Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at East Point, operated three 
days this week, and expects to re- 
sume full time next week, curtail- 
ment being due to repairs. The 
companys mill at Thomson, making 
chambray drills and sheetings, 
which resumed last Friday, main- 
lained full-time activity this week, 
as did the company’s mill at Green- 
Vilie. S. GC. 

Swift Manufacturing Company, al 
Columbus, Ga., this week will oper- 
ate a few of their departments five 
and a half days, while the remain- 
ing departments will run five days. 
During the past month this plant 
has been gradually assuming a more 
complete sehedule. As yet, they 
have not started a night shift. 

Muscogee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bibb Manufacturing Company 
und the Columbus Manufacturing 
Company have now. started night 
operations. These three plants have 
a combined spindieage of 215,000, 
most of which are now active full 
lime on day runs. 

Pepperton Cotton Mill, Jackson, 
(ia., last week econtinued their reg- 
ular run of five and a half days. 

Palmetto Mills, Palmetto, Ga., are 
now running 75 per cent capacity at 
day. No activity there at night. 

Mary Leila Mills, Greensboro, Ga.., 
are also running 55 hours per week, 
some active departments at night. 
Social Circle (Ga.) Mills, after a 
shutdown of almost two months, 
have regained operating form, 55 
hours. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Artiticial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but. is 
rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton 
mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 
silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 


satisfactory fabric. 


From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 
other fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 
silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. And 
the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 


on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete 


Nickel-Plated 
Copper- Plated 
Plain Finish 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Greenville, S. C. 
Selvage Harness Loom Reeds 

Leno Doups HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Harness Frames Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager Combs 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Andalusia. Ala.—Plans for build 
ing a mill here, as noted recently, 
have heen abandoned 


Cottondale, Ala,—The ‘Tuscaloosa 
Mills. which have been idle for 
some time, have been placed in full 
lime operations 


Clinton, G.—The Clinton Mills 
will change from the steam to the 
eleetric drive. the COST heing 
mated at $150,000 


Lando, Ss. C. The Manetta Mills. 
which have heen operating hours 
per week for some time, have In 


fo a full week of 5D hours 


creased 
Greenville. S. CG.—The Southern 
Weaving Company, a specialty 
weaving plant that recently began 
operations here. will probably 


tock from $150.- 


Capital 


to STSOL000 


Valley Falls, S. C.——Work will be 
begun this week on an addition to 
ihe Valley ini of the Martel 
Mills. The mill, which now has 12, 
‘80 spindles and 300 loorns, will be 
increased to three times its present 


Smithville, Tex.—A new mill is 
proposed for this place, local busi- 
ness men being interested with sev- 
eral capitalists from Belton. Local 
men are asked to take $100,000 In 
stock, a large part of this having 
“lready been subscribed 


LaGrange, Ga.—The Park Cotton 
Mills, which have been shut down 
since May, 1923, will resume opera 
tions within a few days. The plant, 
which is equipped to make 4s to 
20s yarn, will be put on 16s, single 
and ply yarns, aceording to H. P. 
Park, president. 


Milstead, Ga.—Robert & At- 
lanta engineers, will supervise the 
instalation of electric power Tho- 
lors in the Milstead Manufacturing 
Company plant here. James Liefel 
& Co. Springfield, O., have been 
awarded contract for a 1.140 horse 
power wheel and contract for the 
electrical equipment has been given 
fo the General Electric Company. 


J. M. Clayton Company, of Atlanta, 


will install the equipmen! 


Greeneville, Tenn.—W.H. Reaves 
amd several Boston capitalists, the 
latter being represented by Warner 
Tucker Company, Boston, plan to 
organize a company to build a mill 
here. The proposed plant is to have 
30,000 spindies and represent a total 
investment of S&2,000,000 it is ex 


pected that most of the capital will 
come trom New England, although 
Mr. Reaves and associates expect Lo 
fake a substantia! part of it. Al] 
inquiries relative to the mill should 
be addressed to Mr. Reaves here. 


Johnston, S. C. Efforts to organ- 
zea company to build a cotton mill 
here are being made by G. H. Bal- 
entine, manager of the Johnston 
branch of the Bank of Western 
Carolina. 


Greenville, S. C.—Contract for the 
vidition to the weave shed of the 
Exeelsior Mill at Union was let re- 
cently to H. J. Howitz, Greenville 
contractor. Work will begin in the 
near future. The. addition to the 
plant will cost approximately 8&75.- 
(MM) 

The Excelsior Mills recently in- 
crensed the capital stoek from 
to 000 


lceard, N. C.—-The Real Hosiery 
Mills, recently incorporated here, as 
noted, will take over the Frazier 
Hosiery Mills, a plant having a daily 
capacity of 175 pairs of hose. Stan- 
lev Berry is president of the reor- 
ganized company and.C, 8S. Grove, 
secretary. 


Union, S. C.—The Union-Buffalo 
Mills Company, at Buffalo, is build- 
ing a school house at a cost of $100.- 
000 to replace the structure burned 
down last year. The Piedmont Con- 
struction Company, of Greenville, 
has the contract. The building will 
accommodate 500 pupils. It is to be 
completed January. 15, 1925. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Manufacturers and Distributors 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Charlotte, N. C. 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


( K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. 1. Warp Step Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real BEstate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Guthrie, Okla.—It is reported here 
that the Pioneer Mills expect to 
spend $200,000 for enlarging and 
improving the mill, ineluding§ the 
installation of considerable new 
equipment.- 


Forest City, N. C.—The Alexander 
Manufacturing Company will prob- 
ubly install a number of additional 
looms for making bed sheets and 
pillow cases. The company began 
the manufacture of these goods tast 
vear and have built up a good Dusi- 
ness under its own trademark. At 
present the mill has 400 looms. 


Gibsonville, N. C-—The new weave 
room-of the Minneola Mills is now 
under construction. When com- 
pleted all of the looms except 200 
of the oldest, which will be dis- 
carded, will be moved into the 
weave shed and 278 new tooms 
added, It is expected that the space 
in the old mill will be used for 
additional carding and spinning. 


Textile Products Omits Dividend. 


New York. Directors of the 
Standard Textile Produets Company 
have omitted dividend payments on 
both classes of preferred stock, 
which have been paid regularly at 
the rate of 7 per cent annually 
since 1919. The company is one of 
the leading manufacturers of oil 
cloth im the country. 

Karnings of the company were 
sufficient to cover current dividend 
requirements on the preferred 
shares, Alvin Hunsicker, president, 
explained, but, because of’ unsettled 
conditions in the textile industry, 
the directors deemed it wise to de- 
fer payments. 

“The dividend action was taken 
lo conserve the cash resources and 
lo provide for the company’s rap- 
increasing business,” Mr. Hun- 
sicker said in a letter to stockhold- 
ers. “All of the plants are now run- 
ning full time and their physical 
condition is the best it has ever 
been.” 

The Standard Textile Products 
Company owns and operates manu- 
facturing plants in Youngstown, 
Ohio, Rock Island, Ill, Athenia, N. 
J.. and Montrose, N. Y., in addition 
to controlling cotton mills at Mobile. 
Ala., Selma, N. C., Columbus, Ga. 
and McComb, Miss. | 


Manufacturers Give Scholarships. 


Atlanta, Ga—The Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia, 
through W. M. MeLaurine, seere- 
lary, announces a donation, contin- 
uous until revoked, of an annual 
tuition scholarship in the Georgia 
School of Technology of $120, and 
also the establishment of an annua! 
scholarship fund not exceeding 
$200 to any textile student. 
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Bulletin of Yarn Spinners’ 
Association 


The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association this week 
says: 

Statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that there 
has scarcely been any falling off in 
the consumption of cotton goods for 
the period of six months January- 
July, 1924. During the same period 
the production of cotton goods has 
been materially curtailed in the 
South at least 40 per cent of normal! 
day operations. This condition in- 
dicates that unquestionably there 
must be a good year of business 
ahead of us. As frequently pointed 
out, consumers have no stocks, and 
have been supplying their 
with hand-to-mouth purchases for 
months past. Dealers stocks are 
exhausted. Mill stocks, owing [to 
the continued and conservative cur- 
tailment, are at a minimum. In 
point of fact there are no surplus 
stocks, and the moment demand 
commences mills will be called upon 
for materially increased operations 
It is questionable if buyers are not! 
overwaiting the market, in which 
case there will be a scramble to 
secure deliveries once demand is 
stimulated. 

With the healthy condition of the 
country in general, the good prices 
received by the farmer for his 
products, the large cash reserves on 
hand in banks and cheap money, we 
foresee beyond question prosperity 
in the near futuree. 

Yarn Prices. 


needs 


Reports from the Eastern mar- 
kets advise that yarn prices acting 
sympathetically with the advance in 


cotton are marked up 2 cents per 
pound over first of the week's 
prices. Yarn prices will have to 


advance at least 5 cents per pound 
additional before they reach re- 
placement value. New York cotton 
at 26.10 plus waste compared with 
published yarn quotations less com- 


missions and freight show as fol- 
lows: 
Single Skeins. 
10s @ 41% Mtg. margin 6.89 
168 @ 43% Mfg. margin 8.73 
208s @ 45 Mfg. margin 10.12 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
12s @ 43 Mfg. margin 8.73 
16s @ 44% Mfg. margin 9.66 
24s @ 47 Mfg. margin 11.96 
30s @ AY Mfg. margin 13.80 
Single Warps. 
i2s @ A2% Mfg. margin 7.81 
14s @ A3 Mig. margin 8.27 
26s @ 48 Mfg. margin 12.88 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore- Boston 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
aud Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
*(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston. Mass. 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 
86” 40x40—6.15 36” 48x48—4.00 
36” 48x48—5.50 40” 56x60—2.60 
Also 56”°—60” Drills and Sheetings 
Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO, Toledo, Ohio 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. S. C. 
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Two-Ply Warps, 
@ .44 Mtg. margin 9.20 
@ Mie 10.12 
20s @ Mfg. margin 11.04 
@ AY margin 13.60 

Hosiery Cones. 
los @ Al Mig. margin 6.06 
@ A3% margin 8.33 
(a 47 Mig. margin 141.07 


Cotton Goods Manufactur- 
ers Organize. 


(sreensboro, N. Organization 
of the Association of Manufacturers 
of Colored Cotton Goods was formed 
here Tuesday with about 50 leading 
lextile manufacturers taking part. 


3 Spencer, of 


Charlotte, was 
elected president of the organiza- 
hon Other officers are A. J. Gra- 
ham, Greenville, S. .C., vice-presi- 
dent; C. Singleton Green, Charlotte. 


acting secretary. Mr. Green is sec 
retary Of the Southern Yarn Spin- 
ners Association, with headquarters 
Chartotte 
The board of 
Organization is 
Causey, 


governors of the 
composed of C. W 
<{harlotte: K. S. Tanner. 


Spencer, 


Spindale: 


Webb, Hillsboro: Leroy 
Springs, Lancaster. (, H 
Webh. Coneord Graham. 


Greenville, S. C.: A. R. Howard. Gon 


cord; Lynn B. Williamson, Graham: 
w. Bbriges, Raleigh: Charles 
Havnes. Cliffside. 

The aim of the association was 


nnnouneced ais ra) 
and 


further the use 
distribution of 
and to obtain statistics and 
Mnformation lt was stated that if 
Is expected that ultimately the as- 
sociation will include practically all 
the manutacturers oft 
in the nited States 


colored Cotton 


roods 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


Are aill 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN! MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s m:thod of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Qur AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
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| THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CoO. 


OFFICES: 


110 Bast 42nd St. EXPORTERS—MANUFA CTURERS—IMPORTERS WORKS: 
(New Bowery Savings Bank Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
New York city of any kind of Preparations for Cicero, I. 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 
Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta. Ga. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn 


JORDAN 
PLANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 
ee MONTICELLO GA. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 


SCOT! 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Manufactured By Yarns, Twines, Etc. in By 
2 nited States Testi ‘ 


Manufacturers of Speeders, ‘ SHUTTLES 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins’ | LJ S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling WwW 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, 57 EDDY STREET a e of 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, ' utties for all makes of looms, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain PROVIDENCE, R. IL. both plain and automatic. 


or covered). 


Correspondence solicited. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


| Correspondence Solicited Cataleg «n Request 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary 
but a permanent 
repair part. 


makeshift 
satisfactory 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 
Caroleen, N. C. 


1 SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 


_ FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 7 


TRAVELLEF “4 An 
TRAVELLER CU 
GUIDE WIRE SET 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


Yhey are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
co 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Stop Mechanism for Looms 
‘Continued from Page 17 


clamping nuts 11 for fixing if in the 
desired position in said slot. 

A spring, here shown for con- 
venience as a coiled spring 12, has 
one of its ends secured in any con- 
venient manner to the bolt 10, and 
its other end secured to any con- 
venient part of the loom frame, for 
example by clamping it to one of 
the bolts 13 of said frame by the 
nut 14. The spring in the position 
shown in Fig. is distended, so that 
it tends to contract lengthwise, and 
pull the lever 6 toward the bolt 13. 

Pivotally secured to the upper 
end of the lever 6 is the arm 15, 
extending substantially horizontally 
from the lever 6 on the same side 
of said lever as the spring 12.. The 
arm 15 is curved upwardly alt a 
convenient point, shown as about 
midway its length, to provide an 
abutment for the retaining catch 16, 
which is conveniently secured in 
fixed position on the adjacent frame 
of the loom, but arranged to be 
adjusted upwardly or downwardly 
on said frame, for example, bolt and 
slot connection thereto. The re- 
laming catch 16 is provided on its 
inner side with a horizontally pro- 
lecting guide strip 17, formed, for 
example, by bending down the up- 
per edge of the catch. The guide 
strip 17 extends along the upper 
edge of the catch and terminates 
adjacent the notched portion 18. 
said notched portion 18 being of a 
size to enable the arm 15 to fit and 
slide within it under the aetion of 
the spring 12. 

The outer end of the arm i15 
serves not only as a handle for set- 
ting the device in position to stop 
the loom, but also as a means for 
moving outwardly the flag or other 
signal 19 into position to signa! the 
operator that the desired length of 
cloth has been woven. The flag or 
signal 19 is pivoted to the loom 
frame, and normally depends from 
said pivot in line with the arm 15. 

In operation, the catch 16 is ad- 
jJusted upwardly or downwardly, as 
desired, to vary the time it will 
lake the trip block 1 to reach it in 
its downward movement with the 
rack gear of the loom. The arm 15 
is then pushed backwardly through 
the slot 18 against the tension of 
the spring 12 until the notch 290, 
provided in the abutment of said 
arm, has moved as far back as the 
guide strip 17 on the catch 16. The 
arm 15 is then moved to the left. 
as seen in Fig. 1, the guide strip 17 
entering the notch 20. The arm 15 
is thereby retained in position. 

As the trip block moves down- 
wardiy with the rack gear, its 
wedge shaped bottom portion. will 
approach and eventually contact 
with the arm 15, wedging it out- 
ward from the frame along the 
guide strip 17 until it comes oppo- 
site the notch 18 in the eatch 16. 
As the guide strip 17 terminates at 
this point, there is nothing to hold 
the arm 15 against the action of the 
spring, which contracts and moves 
the lever 6 forwardly, pushing the 
arm 15, forwardly through the 
notch 18. The lever 6, by this for- 
ward movement, partially. rotates 
the shaft 5, to shift the driving bel! 


to the idle pulley and thereby stop 
the loom without any action being 
taken by the operator. At the same 
time the outer end of the arm 15 
pushes the flag or signal 19 out- 
wardly and upwardly about ts 
pivot, to notify the operator that 
the desired length of cloth has been 
woven The position of parts al 
this time is clearly shown In Fig. 2 
If desired, a spring ledge, or other 
convenient form of retamimg mem 
ber 21 may be provided to retain 
the flag or signal 19 in ifs signaling 
position independently of the pres 
sure on it of the arm 15 

It will therefore be seen thal a 
device has been provided which can 
he set, by adjusting the catch 16 
upwardly or downwardly ane 
“lamping it in the desired posilion, 
lo stop the loom the moment a pre 
determined length of cloth has been 
woven, which can be set in advance 
and requires no further attention 
from the operator until the loom 
has been stopped and the desired 
length of cloth has been woven and 
is ready to be removed, the operator 
being notified of these facts by the 
flag or signal 19 which is moved al 
this time into indicating position. It 
will also be seen that a device has 
been provided which will stop the 
loom hefore the eloth has been 
woven beyond the desired cut mark, 
and that all necessity of running 
the. cloth roll backwards is elimi 
nated, with the attendant disadvan 
tages of loss of time, and wrinkling 
and soiling the cloth 


Sale of Textile Institute October Wb. 


Spartanburg, C.—The 


an indebtedness of more than S8309.- 
000, aecording to an order signed 
Monday. by Judge J. W. DeVore, 
presiding at the Court of Common 
Pleas, now in session at the 
court house. 

An order was signed May 16 for 
the sale to be conducted June 2? and 
bul the sale was postponed 
that, date and has been scheduled 
again for October 15. The holdings 
of the T. L. L. inelude 150 acres of 
land, a model mill, a large dormi- 
and ndditional build- 
ines 


COUNTY 


severiu| 


Curtis & Marble to Open Southern 
Office. 


The Curtis & Marble Machine Cxo., 
Worcester, Mass., well known man- 
ufacturers of ‘cloth room machin- 
ery, will open a Southern office im 
ss. €.. on October 25th. 
The company has secured quarters 
in-the Woodside building. 

The company is developing an in 
creasing business among mulls in 
the South and deems it advisable to 


better serve Southern customers 
through the medium of the new 
oftice. 


Wanted—An experienced dyer 
familiar with open vat dyeing on 
{wines and yarns. Reply, statine 
experience and wages expected, 
lo R. L. Short, Supt. Morice 
Twine Mills Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
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[he Permanent Way 
to Make Repairs, 
is to Use Metal 
Fire Backs. | 


4 


\ 
\ is 


smoky fire places DO 
NOT USE this erate 


ERNEST L. BARTON 
Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 


If you like 


Textile 
Industrial Institute at Saxon will be 
sold at auction sale October 15 for 


A 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satishes’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and 
specially solicited 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
practice. Experienced, per- 
il, conscientious service 

Yrite for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C. 


rejected cases 
No misleading 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 
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Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
| SECTION BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS | 
Al] Nteel BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND | 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRE® 
SPOOLS 


cearea ana Friction et Attleboro, Mass. 
Patented June 1, 1920 


Humidificatis 
tion Purification 
Drying 

Engineering Corporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave Newark,N. Ji — 


THEY'RE OFF! 


go Dees this apply to vour travelers after a few hours running’ 

Victors stay on We make 7,000 different sizes and styles Travelers are our 
necialty and we know we can fit vour rings with travelers that will stay the 
fend a postcard for samples, stating sizes, styles, et r better still, 


the weleht of ten travelers 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Mathewson St. Providence, R. 
Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
' A. B. CARTER Gastonia. N. C. 


5B) \V/ C 


TRADE MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS } 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
| 


— 


—_ 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
\ 7 MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
_ ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. 


oreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. © 
J. T. MORELAND, President 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE FLAYS TWENTIETH AMENDMENT 


Copy of letter sent out by committee of Massachusetts people.) 


There will appear on the ballot at the State election next November, 
aus Referendum No. 7, the question whether the people of Massachusetts 
think it desirable that the Massachusetts Legislature should ratify the 
smendment to the Constitution of the United States proposed by Congress 
in the closing days of its last session. 

This proposed amendment, miscalled the- “Child Labor Amendment,” 
gives to Congress the power “to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age.” 

Of all amendments ever proposed this is the most important and far- 
reaching. Every activity of every individual under eighteen ts within the 
scope of the power which Congress proposes shall be given to it. Labor, 
paid or unpaid, not only in the factory but on the farm and in the home, 


aoing chores, housework, picking berries, selling papers, may be pro- 


hibited. Congress may assume absolute control of the education. of per- 
sons under eighteen and erect a dominating Federal educational system. 
The youth of the country, on leaving school, may be condemned to idle- 
ness, the breeder of viee and crime. The amendment aims, not at the 
exploitation of child labor, but at the right of the individual under eighteen 
to work for a living, for his own advancement, or for service to others— 
uf the right of parents to direet their children and to recetve from them 
such assistance as may be essential to the maintenance of the family. It 
seeks to substitute national control, directed from Washington, for local 
and parental control, to bring about the nationalizatton of children, and to 
nuke the child the ward of the Nation. It is a highly socialistic measure— 
an assault against individual liberty. 

This amendment violates the principles of local self-government, for 
which the American Revolution was fought, on which the Constitution 
was founded, and without which democracy cannot endure. It takes from 
the States to a large extent those powers which were reserved to them by 
the Tenth Amendment. It is a serious invasion of their sovereign rights. 

Regulation of matters affecting the home and family should be left 
to the States. Conditions vary in different communities. The problem of 
child labor is one, which can be handled much better by State Legislatures 
and State officials than by a central authority in Washington. We in 
Massachusetts have pride in our State and its institutions. We have a 
first-class child labor law. Is it to be scrapped and the power given to 
Congressmen from other sections of the country having different needs 
and ideals to dictate to our people what their children shall and shall nof 
io? We venture the opinion that the attempt to exercise that power 
would not be well received in Massachusetts. 

Federal regulation of child labor is not necessary. State laws on the 
subject have to a large extent done away with former abuses and are 
constantly being improved. Every State in the Union has a fixed minimum 
age for child labor. Statistics show that there is now little improper and 
harmful employment of children, that there has been a marked improve- 
ment in that respect, and that conditions are not worse in the Southern 
States than in New England. The number of children under fourteen 
working 1n factories is insignificant. 

The effect of the amendment, if ratified, will be to increase the power 
of the Federal bureaucracy, with accompanying waste and extravagance. 
We have now in the neighborhood of 600,000 Federal employees, and under 
the amendment the number will be greatly augmented. There will be 
countless new offices and positions to be filled at the public expense and 
subject to political patronage. New boards will be created with inquisi- 
torial powers. There will be an army of Federal inspectors to invade 
homes throughout the land. If the purposes of the amendment are car- 
ried out the American youth of the future will be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to emulate Franklin, Lincoln and others of our great. men. who 
never would have become great if they had been denied the right to 
struggle against early adversity. The payment of doles by the government 
and greatly increased Federal taxes will necessarily follow. The amend- 
ment will be the forerunner of a mass of Federal regulations covering the 
subjects of marriage and divorce, maternity, education, maximum. hours 
“id minimum wages for labor of men and women, and other so-called 
welfare legislation. It will inevitably eause a general feeling of antagon- 
ism and resentment and increasing disrespect for law, and it will result 
in unenforceable legislation. 

These dangers are not fanciful. The language of the amendment was 
deliberately chosen with the purpose of investing in Congress the full 
power which it grants, and modifications limiting the age of persons to be 
uffected to sixteen and excluding farm and domestic labor were rejected. 
This power was proposed with the intention that it should be exercised. 
fi is common knowledge that Congress has exercised to the fullest extent 
every power granted to it by every amendment from and after the Thir- 
feenth. Extreme measures may reasonably be expected. There is. no 
siogan yet—“Have faith in Congress!’ 

The people clearly do not appreciate the danger of this proposed 
grant of power. They have heard the voice of the professional agitator 
und the bureaucrat and believe that a reform is needed and that the whole 
object of the amendment is to effeet that reform. They must be informed 
and aroused. 


A committee is to be formed of representative citizens of Massachu- 
selis who believe that the amendment must be defeated and will work to 
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that ned. 


Amelia H. Ames, 

Mrs. Gamaliel Bradford, 
Sidney Conrad, 

Hon. Louis A. Coolidge, 
Mrs. Frederic Cunningham, 
Frank G. Fitzpatrick, 

Dr. Homer Gage, 

Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, 
Charles Gow, 

Mrs. Albert T. Leatherbee, 
Alexander Lincoln, 

Rev. A. W. Littlefield, 
Thomas F, Maguire, 


SOUTHERN 


It will be the basis of an organization whose object will be to 
secure the rejection of the amendment by Massachusetts. 
come a member of that Committee? 


Will you be- 


Vittorio Orlandini, 
Thomas W. Proctor, 
Arthur Pier, 

Dr. Samuel J. Mixter, 
Herbert Myrick, 

Mrs. B. L. Robinson, 
Ellery Sedgwick, 
Henry L. Shattuck, 
Leshe KR. Smith, 
Bentley W. Warren, 
Hon. Charles G. Washburn, 
Mrs. John W. Weeks. 


Forecast Cuts Cotton Crop 
to 12,596,000 Bales 


Washington, Sept. 28.—The cotton 
crop was forecast today hy the De- 
partment of Agriculture as 191,000 
bales smaller than indicated two 
weeks ago, with a total production 
of 12,596,000 equivalent 500-pound 
bales indicated. 

Of this crop, 2,662,636 running 
bales, counting round as half bales, 
had been gimned prior to Septem- 
ber 16, the Census Bureau reported. 

The crop reporting board's fore- 
cast of productions was based on 
the condition of the crop on 
tember 16, which was 55.4 per cent 
of a normal, indicating a yield per 
cent on September 1, this year, in- 
dicating on that date a yield of 
151.5 pounds and a. total production 
of 12,787,000 bales. Last year's crop 
was 10,139,671 bales. 

Report By States. 

The condition on September 16 
and the forecast of production 
therefrom (in thousands of bales 
by States follow: 

Virginia, condition 

North Carolina, 52 and 782. 

South Carolina, 47 and 728. 

Georgia, 59 and 1,198. 

Florida, 71 and 29. 

Alabama, 59 and 956. 

Mississippi, 57 and 1,055. 

Louisiana, 48 and 398. 

Texas, 52 and 4,237. 

Arkansas, 59 and 1,056. 

Tennessee, 60 and 412. 

Missouri, 63 and 212. 

Oklahoma, 64 and 1,262. 

California, 77 and 63. 

Arizona, 72 and 90. 

New Mexico, 85 and 60. 

All other States, 77 and 18. 

About 70,000 bales additional to 
California are being grown in Lower 
California, Old Mexico. 

Ginning By States. 

The ginning prior to September 

i8, by States, follow: 


Ssep- 


60: forecast 


Alabama 223,178 
Arizona 8,568 
Arkansas 72,658 
California 4,723 
Florida 8.844 
Georgia 228,131 
Louisiana 160,341 
Mississipp! 226,980 
Missouri 16,000 
North Carolina 24,213 
Oklahoma 66,962 
South Carolina 100,625 
Tennessee 214,000 
Texas 1,476,936 
All other States 248,000 


The ginnings include 87.670 round 
bales, counted as half bales, and 240 
bales of American-Egyptian. 

Ginnings prior to September 1, 
this year, were 958,204 running 
bales. 


Alexander ‘Urges 
Diversification 


Continued from Page to 


within the last two years that a 
large amount of the so-called Eng- 
mush broadcloth has been brought 
into this country which has been 
so popular in the shirt trade. With- 
in the last 60 days the American 
mills have taken this fabric up and 
a large number of looms have been 


put on it. Had the American mills 
laken this fabric up when it first 
started, they could have had _ the 


protit that has been repeated by the 
importers and English mills. 


“The original designs of all fab- 
rics originate with artists and Paris 
is their headquarters. These de- 


signs are bought and as a rule the 
lirst ones are made on hand looms 
and from there they go to power 


looms and are sold to the trade in 
volume. 
“The American manufacturers in 


luis country ean do nothing better 
han to encourage designs through 


ihe textile schools and offer eash 
prizes of sufficient size to encour- 
age the artists in New York and 


other centers to compete in getting 


out aceeptable designs. They are 
the ones that determine what a mil! 
shall make and style them. They 
should be the ones, therefore, that 
should watch the styles abroad, 
study the imported fabries, and 


suggest to the mill the fabrics they 
should make and I hope they too 
will join with us in this undertak- 
ing. 

“The Dawes plan of settling with 
Germany has become effective and 
if we are to settle with Germany, 
we are therefore compelled to trade 
with them. Germany with her low 
cost, regardless of our tariff, is go- 
ing to put her goods into this coun- 
iry. There are certain lines of so- 
called staples that will probably be 
more seriously affected than others 
and mills who are now making some 
of these staples will find, if they 
want to compete, that they will 
have to look for something else to 
make. These mills should imme- 
diately’ investigate this situation 
and prepare themselves for making 
some of the fabrics that Germany 
will not attempt to bring in.” 
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Charlotte, N. C 


4 Typical MORSE CHAIN Installation 


in aS uthern 


Eliminate loss of power caused hy helt 
guality of yarn; better lighting; maximum production assured 
by transmitting 98.6% of 
and better work assured by eliminating fly. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Factory, Ithaca, N. Y. 


slippage; 


power developed by 


Boston, Mass. 


Advantages of Morse Chain Drives 


improve the 


motor: 


cleanel 


NORFOLK 


Improves Weaving’’ 


VIRGINIA 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 


Extends an 
Southern 


discuss’ 


invitation to all 
Textile 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Weavers to visil its 
Exposition in Greenville, Octobe: 


“Sheddine—Why?”’ 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 


bool hy 
| hh. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


the 


and 


Greenville, 8S. C. 
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JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 


Mem 


Index To Advertisers 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 
LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 
Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen 17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
American Trust Co. 
Amory, Browne & (o. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Arkansas Cotton 
Arnold, Hoffman & (Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Bahnson (Co. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Banoroft, Jos. & Co. 
Barber-Colman (Co 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Barton, Ernest L 
Best, Edward H. & Co 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Brown, David Co. 
Brown-St. Onge 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons (Co. 
Childs E. E., Receiver 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Catlin & Co 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfe. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
(ollins Bros. Machine Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co 
(orn Products Refining Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curran & Barry 
(‘yclone Fence Co. 
— 
Dan Gear Co. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Davidson, Jos. L. Co. 
Diamond State Fibre (Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Drake Corp. 
Draper, E. 8S. 
Draper Corp. 
Dronsfield Bros 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
DuPont de Nemours, BE. L & (Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Entwistle, T. Cc. Co. 
— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine (Co. 
Farish Co. 
Firemen’s Mutual Insurance 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Franklin Process (Co. 
Garland Mfe. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hepworth, Jno. W. & Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hetherington, John & Sons Co. 
Hollingsworth, J. D. 
Hopedale Mfe. Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Jackson, Hill & (Ca. 
Jacobs, E. H. & Co. 
Johnson, Oliver & (C'o. 
Jordan Mfe. Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Ladew, Hdward R. Co. 
Langley, W. H. & Co 
Leshe, Evans & Co 
Landers Bros. Co 
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Link-Belt Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 


Macrodi Fibre Co. 


Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Memphis Cotton 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Metz, H. A. & Co. 
Minter Homes Co. 
Mississippi Cotton 
Moreland Sizing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
McCaughey. Edward J. 
— 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
North Carolina Cotton 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
—, 
Oklahoma Cotton 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 
Paige, Schoolfield & Co. 
Parker, Walter L. Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Perkins, F. & Sons 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain C« 
R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 
Robinson, John L. & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. : 
Root,.Co 
Roy, B. S. & Son 
— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sayles Finishing Piants 
Seott, Henry L. & Co. 
Seaboard Ry 
Sellers. Wm. & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Sirrine, J. E. ‘ 
S. K. F. Industries 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Southern Ry 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinks, John 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Syvdnor Pump & Well Co. 

Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas. Cotton 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tripod Paint Co. 

L’nited Chemical Products Co. 
tl. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Victor Ringe Traveler Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Washburn Printing Co. 
Watson, L. Mfe. Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Williams, J. H. Co. 
Williams. |. B. & Son 
Wilts Veneer 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Woods. T. B. Sons Co. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. . 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Stirru 


Use Dixon Patent 
sciusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for To 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Style Is Basis Of 
Diversification 


Continued from Page ?1 
the armed might of the world, she 
found that the markets that had 
been once hers, had been pre-empt 
ed by England and America, that 
the machine had taken the place of 
the craftsman and she faced a world 
gone mad over machinery, with 
only the tradition of beautiful cen- 
turies behind her and an honest 
sense of the value of craftsmanship. 
To her surprise and astonishment 
the world came to her in a stream 
of gold for loveliness that was 
fashioned in sincerity and governed 
by tradition, and it has continued 
so until this day. 

Quantity Not Chief Aim. 

“The mere ability to produce 
merchandise in Immense quantities 
and at comparatively low economic 
costs is not enough. We must pro- 
duce the kinds and types of mer- 
chandise that the public want, and 
the public's taste and requirements 
are rising, nol sinking. We demand 
more of merchandise in the way of 
art than we ever did before, per- 
haps in the history of the wortd, 
and we will have these desires sat- 
isfied regardless of what happens 
Lo. any individual or group of indi- 
viduals, 

“something of the possibilities of 
this research I have attempted to 
show in the modest exhibition I 
have brought with me, from my 
own collections and the Brooklyn 
Museum, For many years we have 
used materials similar to this, in 
the development of design in the 
costume industry and in the silk 
industry, and to a very limited de- 
gree in the cotton industry, but I 
make the prophesy tonight that the 
section of the country who most 
earnestly, and most sincerely and 
most generously supports and sus- 
tains this research, will in the next 
generation be the center of produc- 
tion of not only cotton goods buf all 
kinds and types of fabrics.” 


Italy Pushes Sale of Artificial Silk 
in Far East. 


A new company with a capitali- 
zation of 2,000,000 lire (lire equals 
$0.0439 at current exchange) has 
been organized at Rome to act as a 
sales organization in the Far East 
for Italian manufacturers of arti- 
ficial silk. The object of the com- 
pany is to develop a market for 
both yarns and cloth in Japan and 
Korea, and eventually in other Far 
Kastern countries, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner J. Allen Palmer, 
Rome, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Renewed Textile Activity in Lodz. 


The partial strike in the textile 
industry of Lodz, which had been 
running for a number of weeks, was 
settled during the third week of 
August, by the workmen accepting 
a general cut of 5 per cent in wages, 
according to Acting Commercial At- 
tache Leighton W. Rogers, Warsaw, 
Poland. A slight revival of buying 
has begun to cut into stocks, and 
there is a general improvement in 
the operating time of the industry. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


Automobile Races in 
Charlotte 


Owing to the widespread interest 
in the automobile races to be held 
in Charlotte on the city’s new board 
speedway on October 25, the board 
of directors are making provision 
to handle a crowd of 75,000 people 
instead of 50,000, as originally 
planned. 


To that end additional grandstand 
space will be provided, and it will 
be possible to accommodate 55,000 
people on the infield, instead of 30,- 
000. There will be space for 8,000 
automobiles on the infield and 10,- 
000 automobiles in the parking 
spaces outside the track. 


Jack Prince, builder of the Char- 
lotte speedway, has lfet for Fresno, 
Calif... to the drivers in for- 
warding their cars to Charlotte on 
x special train on October 3. The 
Fresno races will be held October 2. 
The drivers already signed, and 
whose cars will be rushed across 
the eontinent, are Tommy Milton, 
Phil Shafer, Earl Cooper, Bennie 
Hill, Peter DePaolo, Antoine Mourre, 
Fred Comer, Red Cairens, Harry 
Hartz, Wade Morton, Ernie Anster- 
herg. 


Fred Wagener, veteran starter, 
will also accompanying the drivers 
io Charlotte, and they are expected 
to arrive here not later than Octo- 
ber 10. The track will be finished 
on October 7, according to an- 
nouncement by Fred M. Johnson, 
general manager of construction, 
and the trial tests will begin 15 
days prior to the day of the races. 


The Charlotte speedway is a 
board oval traek one and one-quar- 


assist 


fer miles long, and modeled along 
the same limes as the new track to 
be built at Los Angeles. The build- 


ers Claim that it will be one of the 
fastest speed courses in the world, 
with its 840-foot straightawavs and 
40-degree bank at the turns. 


Aden Imports of Grey Goods. 


Imports of - unbleached cotton 
goods into Aden during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1924, totalled 
37,861,000 yards, compared with 37,- 
028,000 yards in 1922-23. Grey sheet- 


ings constituted 29,192,035 yards of 
the total imports in 1923-24 and 
“1,450,000 yards in 1922-23, these 


goods being brought in not only fer 
local consumption but also in con- 
siderable quantities for distribu- 
tion to the Red Sea district. The 
1923-24 receipts of grey sheetings 
included 10,123,135 yards from Ja- 
pan, 8,573,067 yards from India, 5,- 


073,720 yards from the United 
States, and 5,422,113 yards from 


other countries, principally China. 
Imports from India probably in- 
clude a large quantity of Japanese 
sheetings shipped to Aden via Bom- 
bay, the Aden Trade Regisartion 
Bureau having made a practice of 
including such shipments in the 
Indian total, while those listed un- 


der Japan are mainly imported 
direct from that country, Consul 
Raymond Davis, Aden, reports to 


the Department of Commerce. 
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Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket & Press Co., 
ne. 


Rhode Island, U. 8. A 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders 


VW vonsocket 


Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 
ting Spinning Frames for Cotton. 
Ring Twisters for Cotton. Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Rhode Island, U. 


S. A. 
Warping and Winding Machinery 


Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 
Reels 


Pawtucket, 


Doublers 

Banding Machines 
Card Grinders 
Spindles for 
Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket. R. L. 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 
J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. ! 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.3S.)U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern 
P. O. Box 792 | 


Representative 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY DFFICE 
804 Realty Building 


FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
Agents— 
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Let Us Quote You——= 


arlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


— 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Local Phone 


Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 
Representing 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Long Distance Phone 9998 


821 
NER, JR. 


Dallas, Texas 


‘Villiam and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


for quotation 


attention. 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—small requirements receive the same 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 


| Double Duty Travelers 


SPINNING RING. 


Lust Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street. Charlotte, N. C. 


Foreign Trade Aspects of 
Southern Textile 
Diversification 
Contmued from Page 13 


cant that the imports of unbleached 
goods, of which broadcloths and 
Sateens constitute the bulk. have 
increased about 12 per cent during 
the first eight months of 1924 over 
the same period last year: 7,512,000 
were the actual figures, valued af 
$13,500,000. 

I have available for anyone inter- 
ested a refinement of these imports 
figures which reveal the quantities 
and wWalues of particular kinds of 
goods entered fer consumption and 
which show the monthly totals im- 
ported of such lawns, 
broadcloths, sateens, ging- 
hams, etc. 

Here is a phase of foreign trade 
Vitally affecting every producer of 
cotton goods wherever located and 
it offers rich food for serious study 
in relation to diversification or, as 
[ prefer it, adaptability. I know 
that some of our mills are already 
keenly alive to the large domestic 
consumption and steadily growing 
demand for such types of cloths as 
broadcloths and sateens which con- 
stitute a large proportion of all our 
importes and are already in a 
measure successfully producing 
goods which they are able to sell af 
a price competitive with those im- 
ported. 

The imports of cotton cloth into 
a country which itself is the great- 
est consumer of raw cotton is a 
subject which is stimulative of con- 
siderable oratory, but | must resign 
that privilege to those more talent- 
ed in that direction and without 
restraints of beige in the Govern- 
ment service. Oratory, however, 
achieves little beyond the inspira- 
tional stages and our problem today 
is one calling for serious study and 
effort rather than high sounding 
phrases. 


classes as 


volles, 


Two measures suggest themselves 
to meet the problem, the first seem- 
ing the easier way and the path ot 
the application of 
a higher tariff barrier; and second, 
individual and collective application 
to the solution of the problem by 
adopting the resources of our 
skilled administrators and labor, in 
which manner I am convinced a 
competitive output can be evolved 
which will fully meet the imported 
fabrics as to quality and price. 

I have been asked the causes to 
which these growing imports May 
be attributable. Certain of them 
are quite obvious and are familia” 
to the merchant and manufacturer 
alike. However, there is no denying 
that cloths, commercially described 
as broadcloths are in great vogue 
al the moment and it appears will 
likely continue so for sometime to 
come. Starting by catering to the 
white shirt era, garment manufac- 
turers are now using that or similar 
fabrics for shirtwaists, dresses, un- 
der garments, and the end has not 
yet been reached. So, l am not one 
of those who believe that broad- 
cloths and similar fabrics are a 
lemporary fancy. The demand is 
more basic. Properly made, such 
cloths are extraordinarily durable, 
look well in shades and stripes, and 


least resrtance 
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have proved an economical pur- 
chase whenever acquired by the in- 
dividual consumer. Referring again 
to the so-called white shirt or 
white collar era, I beheve that i 
has come in major part at least to 
stay. The office worker especially 
is conspicuous when he wears col- 
ored or boldly striped shirts for 
several days, but the period. of 
wear before relaundering. white 
broadcloth shirts can be extended 
without comment. This fact cou- 
pled with the fewer relaunderings 
which it receives is a convincing 
argument for the wearer to supply 
his wardrobe with garments of this 
class of material. 


Another factor is that the British 
mills which have for many years 
been specializing on broadcloths 
and similar fabrics were first to 
take advantage of the demands in 
America. They were in a strong 
strategic position since the textile 
industry of Great Britain which in 
normal times exported fully 85 per 
cent of their product were suffering 
a severe depression due to lack of 
buying power in other foreign mar- 
kets. Such trade with the United 
States was for a time one of: the 
bright spots in their foreign trade 
and if was recognized that in order 
to maintain and increase such trade 
in the United States many mills 
were selling cloths at below cotton 
replacement values and some of 
them at even below cost of produc- 
fion. From observations made dur- 
ing my recent visit to England, I 
am convinced that most of the mills 
exporting such goods to the United 
States are now doing so on a profit- 
able basis, meager’ profits, but 
profits nevertheless. 


The Department of Commerce, of 
which Mr. Hoover is the secretary, 
is the outstanding business organi- 
zation of the Government the 
sense that it adopts its efforts to 


-the’ service of the various indus- 


tries. It is not regulatory or su- 
periveery, but exists for the pur- 
pose of applying its resources af 
home and abroad to the interests 
of American business. We are yours 
lo command and I bespeak for the 
Department your advice and co- 
operation in making our efforts 
more effective. 


Barcelona Textile Depression 
Becomes Accentuated. 


The depression in the Catalonia 
textile industry has been further 
accentuated by the complete shut- 
down of the mills in certain dis- 
tricts, and production in Barcelona 
has been reduced to between 25 and 
20 per cent of capacity. The gen- 
eral condition of the Spanish cotton 
industry is very unfavorable, and a 
bad winter is expected, according 
lo the local press. August imports 
of cotton were only 4,600 bales, in- 


cluding 2,400 from the United 
States, while spinners’ takings 


reached 37,000 bales, of which 18,000 
were American, Stocks on hand on 
September 1 totalled 30,000 bales, 
including 8,000° American, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner James G. 
Burke, Madrid, Spain, has cabled 
the Department of Gommerce. 
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What You Will See At The 
Exposition 
(Continued from Page 8) 


vertical beater shaft runs in ball 
bearings and can be raised and low- 
ered, thereby allowing for perfect 
adjustment between the blades and 
the grids according to the grade of 
stock to be used. 

The €. 0. B. machine, made up of 
three sections through which the 
stock next passes, has been greatly 
improved, the airports, as well as 
all connections, having been made 
airtight. The vibratory fingers can 
be adjusted to any position with 
absolute accuracy. This machine, 
the makers claim, is the only ma- 
chine which cleans any kind of 
stock without curling. Not only 
does it do this, but due to the clean- 
ing done by it, beater speeds can be 
decreased and much cleaner and 
better work in the card room and 
the comber room can be expected 
with a minimum of waste taken ouf 
in these processes. It is fireproof 
and foolproof, and, having no wear- 
ing parts, repairs will be negligible. 
Because this machine takes out to a 
very large extent that small, pep- 
pery, sand-like dirt which every 
mill has to eliminate as much as 
possible from its cotton, better yarn 
can be expected and consequently 
larger profits can be obtained. for 
the finished product. 

By installing a fan and condenser, 
und depositing said cotton as open- 
ed, bloomed and cleaned by the 
three above mentioned machines 
into a bin, the visitors of the Expo- 
sition will be able to note the fine 
and lofty condition in which the 
cotton is prepared. 

Qn their full roller 2-card_ set, 
with the 2 feeds and single bank 
ving doffer condenser, they are go- 
ing to run floor sweeps, making 4s 
yarn. This yarn will be spun on 
their cotton and wool waste spin- 
ningframe into the filling varn 
which, in turn, will be woven on 
the loom kindly lent by the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works. The 
loom will have as a warp two-ply 
20s yarn and the goods will be wo- 
ven in the gray. 

Whitin Machine Works will have 
an exhibition of some of the results 
obtained by their waste system. The 
waste spinning frame has several 
points to be noticed. On one side 
they will have a 1%-inch ring 6- 
inch traverse and on the other side 
2%-ineh ring, 9-inch traverse, 
bfioth making the filling yarn above 
mentioned. A double jack spool 
creel is to be used. This means thal 
there will be two spools. Conse- 
quentiy, all ends will go to their 
respective side from their respec- 
tive spool. This means that by hav- 
ing the ends off the bottom of the 
spool it will be much easier for the 
operator to run this machine and, 
in every way, easier to handle. 

Due to their Morse Silent Chain 
Drive it is now possible to change 
the speed of the twister head with- 
out changing the spindle speed, and 
vice versa. Also, they do away with 
the trouble of splicing the rope 
drive. 

On their flyer twister, on whiich 
they are going to use the samte yarn 
as on the waste spinning frame, the 
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min item of interest is the com- 
bination bobbin creel and jack spool 
creel, both of which will be in use 
at the show. 

A Model “H”™ drawing frame, 4 

deliveries, is an absolutely new ma- 
ehine. In bringing this machine oul 
after much careful work they were 
able to simplify and strengthen the 
machine in every way. There are 
some fifty-six castings which have 
been eliminated. The machine has 
been shortened 3 inches in width. 
The sliver cans can now be brought 
in closer to the back. It is ImMpos- 
sible, in this article, to enumerate 
the many advantages and simplifi- 
cations which have been made on 
this machine. 
This drawing frame is to run cotton 
of i-inch staple, going in at the 
back at forty-eight grains with six 
ends up and with a draft of 5.33, 
coming out at the front as fiftty- 
four grains. 

Their Model “B” spinning frame 
has many new features about it. 
The back bars will be steel. The 
traverse motion will be self-co- 
ntained, meaning by this that as the 
rolls are set said traverse motion is 
automatically set also. The back 
bar fingers interchangeable. 
There will be a new head crown 
gear cover. The head end itself will 
have their new swiveling panels 
with its new locking device, There 
will be a new clutch spindle exhib- 
ited. The jack and eylinder gears 
ure newly designed spiral gears, 
which’ means less vibration and 
noise than ever before. As men- 
lioned in the short paragraph on 
the drawing frame, they can do bet- 
ler by answering your questions at 
the show. 

The two-section roving waste ma- 
chine has been greatly improved. 
The friction drive has been simpli- 
fied, as well as made more positive. 
in the bonnets of the cylinders, air- 
ports with two sliding panels for 
adjustment have been eut. This 
means there will be a perfect ad- 
justment of the air draft. The de- 
livery apron has also been improv- 
ed. As a new feature, they would 
like to point out the self-contained 
motor drive rather than the usual 
“A” frame and countershaft. This 
makes the machine a much neater 
um more compact looking job. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

This company. will show § the 
Coper-Hewitt mereury vapor lamp 
known to the trade as Work Light. 

They will endeavor to show how 
defects show up quickly under 
Work Light. This will be of great 
interest to the textile manufacturer 
especially in his inspection depart- 
ment. They will also demonstrate 
the fact that the eye,. responding 
quickly under Work Light, permits 
the brain and the body to function 
much easier and more rapidly. 

The company states that Work 
Light is absolutely free of glare and 
hence operators working under this 
type of illumination are not tired 
as quickly as under other forms of 
iiiumination. 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


The J. B. Ford exhibit will con- 
sist of jars of the many alkalies 
which they manufacture for textile 
purposes, as well as their abrasive 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


~ Mississippi Delta Staple 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


W. F. EVANS & CO. | 
Cotton 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COM PANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn 


| 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPAN 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 


Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 


to mills on type. 
Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY [L.W. MAGRUDER & CO. 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississipp) 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA. GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
RN 
DOMESTIC WESTER EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


. 
i 
y 
t 
§ 
° 


P. O. Box 521 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississipp!, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 


\ll shipments given careful attention. 


Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 
Brevard Court 
Charlotte. - - - - - - - - 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


powders, which are used on cotton 
mill floors. 

In addition to this there will be a 
very elaborate display of everything 
from hosiery to gingham, where thir 
dyes have been treated with the 
alkalies that the J. B. Ford Uo. 
manufacture. 

C. P. Hostetter, district manager. 
J. G. Schaeffer, one of the North 
Carolina representatives, and P. D. 
Westmoreland, South Carolina rep- 
resentative, will have charge of the 
booth. 

F. A. Lazenby & Co. 

This exhibit will consist of small 
units of filling winders which they 
manufacture. They will inelude fill- 
ing winders for cops, butts and boh- 
bins, the light type bobbin winder. 
improved type cop and butt winde: 
und extra heavy type cop winder. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. will occupy sections Nos. 288, 
287 and 301 on the -second floor of 
the annex, a total of 200 square feet. 
The material and apparatus which 
they will exinbit will consist of 
motor control and protective de- 
vices especially adapted and devel- 
oped by engineering department for 
textile machinery. Various types of 
switches, starters and relays, which 
are being furnished to the most 
modern textile mills, will be exhib- 
ited with full information regarding 
their application. 

Sections Nos. 302 and 303 will be 
occupied by the Westinghouse Lamp 
Co., which will have a complete ex- 
hibit of hghting installations and 
equipment. 

Bahan Textile Machinery Co. 

The Bahan Co. will exhibit im 
space No. 105, patent attachments 
for textile machinery. 

The Lunkenheimer Co. 

The extensive line of valves and 
engineering appliances manufactur- 
ed by the Lunkenheimer Co. will be 
excellently represented by the ex- 
hibit on display in Booths 244 and 
215, located in the Exposition Bulld- 
ing Annex. 

For convenient observation and 
examination, the valves, lubricating 
devices, boiler mountings, cocks, 
whistles and similar specialties ex- 
hibit, will be displayed in sectioned 
form. A view of the internal con- 
struction is, therefore, readily ac- 
cessible. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


The main feature of the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. exhibit will be S-W 
Eg-Shel Mill White. They will have 
a large display of this on a 10x12 
foot background in the booth to 
show the quality of product they 
are offering for the interior painting 
of mills and factories in general. 
They will also display exterior 
paints on painted weatherboards, 
extending from the rear of the floor 
around the outer edge of the booth. 
They wiil endeavor to show in a 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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general way industrial paints, both 
interior and exterior, for mills and 
factories, as. well as finishes for 
their machine painting and prod- 
ucts of where a paint is used. 

U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Co. 

The U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Co., 
of Providence, R. L, will exhibit 
again this vear with an even larger 
and more beautiful booth than they 
used two years ago. For richness 
of effect and sheer simplicity of 
beauty their exhibit will rival any 
in the show and undoubtedly at- 
fract much favorable comment. As 
the leader in its line of industry, 
the “U. SS.” manufactures such a 
variety of all kinds of bobbins, 
spools and shuttles and in such 
quantities, that if is impossible to 
show but a comparatively smal! 
representative line of their goods. 
This vear more than ever, the aim 
of the company is to make an at- 
tractive setting and utilize more 
space for the welcoming of its 
many frends and visitors. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
one of the companys live wire 
Northern salesmen, D. R. Crawford, 
and their twp hustling Southern 
representatives, Mr. Ragan and Mr. 
Ousley. 

The exhibit will be found on the 
second floor, sections 289 to 295, 
inclusive. 


Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Co. 


This company will exhibit in 
Spaces 79-82 in the annex. They 
will have in operation, a Model E 
Draper loom, making blue denims 
and equipped with a 3-bank K A 
electrical stop motion. They will 
aiso have in operation a Crompton 
& Knowles gingham loom, equipped 
with a 2-bank K A stop motion. In 
addition, they will show a wide 
range of samples of various clotbs 
showing the different kinds of fab- 
rics made with looms equipped with 
the K A stop motions. 

EK. €. Smith, president of the 
company, Wm. Whittaker, Southern 
representative, W. L. Ferguson, 
sales representative, and J. J. Me- 
Lesky, sales engineer, will be in at- 
lendance. 


Peaselee-Gaulbert Co. 

The\ Peaselee-Gaulbert Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., will have a very interest- 
ing exhibit, featuring their well 
known mill white “Milite” (liquid 
daylight) by means of a running 
fountain. M. J. Dawes and J. L. 
(Gilenn will be in charge. 

4. H. Williams Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co., manufac- 
turers of shuttles, heddles and hed- 
dies frames, will have a very at- 
tractive exhibit, practically repro- 
ducing their display at the last Bos- 
ton Show. Among the products 
shown will be plain and hand 
threading shuttles, automatic shut- 
tles, iron and wood end heddle 
frames, reeds, twin steel and bronze 
wire heddles. 

John Hetherington & Sons. 


John Hetherington & Sons will 
exhibit their new Nasmith Twin 
Comber, 1922 Model. This machine 
embraces two independent combers, 
built back to back on the samy 
framing, and each may run or stop, 
independently of what the other is 
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dome tt is driven by a single belt, 
uithough each comber. where de- 
sired, may have its own. belt and 
fast and loose pulley. The advan- 
lages claimed for the two-sided 
comber ore economy of floor space, 
shafting, pulleys and belts, saving 
in distance traversed by operative 
and setting made while stand up- 
right in front of machine. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine 
Worcester, Mass., will oecupy Space 
No. 212, where one of their float 
thread shearing machines will be 
on exhibition. This type of machine 
has been used thus far by compara- 
tively few mills in the South, 
though it has been in extensive use 
among Northern mills. during the 
last twenty-five or thirty vears. 

These shears are especially de- 
signed for removing float threads on 
the back of faney spot goods woven 
with float threads in the warp or 
filling, so as to leave the spots or 
pattern very clearly defined on the 
face. Where goods are woven with 
filling floats the entire work of cut- 
ling these off ts done on the shear- 
ing machine, though where the 
float threads are in the warp, the 
warp floats are cul open on a loop 
culling machine, which is also builf 
by the Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
lf seems probable that in the nex! 
few years many more of the Seuth 
ern mills will take up the manufac- 
ture of faney goods which will re- 
quire the use of the float thrend 
shears and loop cutting machines: 

Owing to the constantly increas- 
ing business which Curtis & Marble 
Machine Go. have throughout the 
South, they have arranged to open 
a Southern office so as to bring 
them m closer contact with their 
customers, This: office will he 
opened in Greenville, S. C., in the 
Woodside Building during the time 
of the Exposition. Their represen- 
lutives who are to be at the South- 
ern office will be at the booth dur- 
ing the exhibition. 

National Ring Trave'er Co. 

The National Ring Truveler ex- 
hibit at Greenville will comprise a 
complete display of their new pat- 
ented developments in ring spinning 
and twister travelers. They will 
show the Wentworth double duty in 
a complete range of sizes in grains 
amd numbers. In the naught (0) 
sizes they will exhibit the new 
Wentworth gravity travelers and in 
the bronze traveler the Wentworth 
double duty in a complete range of 
sizes 

The Colson Co. 

This company will exhibit ball 
hearing trucks and casters with 
rubber and metal wheels. 

The trueks will be: Roving truck, 
doffing truck, platform truck, wade- 
house truck. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


This exhibit will be very simple 
in its nature and will show panels 
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produced by the use of their special 
mill paint—Alba Lux. They will 
have a number of representatives in 
attendance to @xplam the = arvan. 
lages of the product to interested 


New Card Clothing 


(Textile Manufacturer of England.) 

The card clothing is made with 
rigid needle points cut in a thin 
strip about 1-32 inch thick, some- 
what similar to the licker-in rolls, 
but instead of being saw-shaped 
feeth the pins are much finer, and 
it is possible to have as tnany points 
as in the ordinary card clothing. 
These pins are straight, that is, 
without knee, and are placed at an 
angele. 

“The combined characteristics—i. 
e.. mgidity and absence of hook 
appear to be the eause of their 
particular properties. The wire 
clothing has been tried on cotton 
cards, the doffers only being cov- 
ered. 

“The results are nothing less than 
extraordmary. Not only does the 
cylinder keep clean, but its clothing 
remains much longer in working 
order, and does not require grinding 
so frequently. A ecotten card which 
had worked in this manner for four 
weeks was stopped in order to ex- 
wmimne the state of the evlinder. On 
cleaning the latter a fine black dust! 
only was removed without any cot- 
fon fibres.” is elaimed that in 
addition to keeping the eylinder 
clean the clothing increases the 
production and regularity of sliver. 

“The makers claim that the rea 
son why the new clothing does nol 
fill up is because the pins are made 
without hook or knee, unlike the 
old type of clothing set in fabric or 
leather foundation, whieh in work- 
ing immediately fills up to the bend 
and then gradually up to the point. 
The teeth of the clothing being 
straight from the base, and mad 
with needle-shaped points, the 
fibres under operatino are not with. 
held, but are easily cleared by the 
doffing comb. The doffer does not 
fill up, because the teeth thereof 
retain the maximum of their grasp 
ing power and completely strip the 
cylinder. Therefore, would it not 
be sufficient to keep the doffer con- 
stuntiy clean by any of the auto 
matic strippers already in. exist- 
ence? It does not appear that the 
action of these strippers exerts any 
considerable influence on the state 
of the eylinder. The rigidity of the 
clothing, in the writers opinion, is 
fhe mar “tuse of the 
grasping power of the card. 


superior 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Uv-operutive Marketing Association for the Benelit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower 


Colton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Sluple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Members 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss 
Most careful persona! attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 


Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 
Delta. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


J. F. RODGERS & CoO. 
Domestic Cotton Export 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR.. 
& CO. 


Cotton 
Wississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo Citv. Miss. 
W. H. Kline E. W. Cooper, Jr. = 


Established 1887 
KLINE & CO. | 2: D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Shippers of Mississippi Delta and 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 


[ipland Cottons. 
Affention Given Each kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Della Extra Staples. 


Satisfaction Guaran- 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Personal Supervision Given All 
Shipments. 


Persona! 

Shinment. 

teed. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Staples 


Montgomery E. D. Sumner 


ELLIOTT & ELLIOTT | |. © 
Cotton 


Phone 413 
Offices: 
Greenwood, Clarksdale, Itta Bena, 
Yazoo City. 


Montgomery & Sumner 


Delta Staples and Benders. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


(Unincorporated) 
R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Téxas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louwis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period G: 


See Use with Either Netural, Induced Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPA)N 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


Cotton Goods 


New York.The sharp rise in colt- 
lon prices las! week was quickly 
followed by an advance in cotton 
goods and varn prices. A very good 
volume of business was done, but 1 
was mainiy for prompt delivery. 
Trading for future delivery has not 
vet reached the volume usual to 
this time of the vear. Buyers and 
mills were both tmelined to await 
further developments before enter- 
ing into large future contracts. 
While individual orders were small, 
lhre total business done was verv 
encouraging. Toward the end of 
the week, several orders for print 
cloths covering 300,000 to 500,000 
vards were reported, with delivery 
not more than sixty days ahead. 

The higher prices on cloths rang- 
mi from a quarter to three-eights 
cents a yard, with an average of 
about a quarter cent. Buying was 
sufficiently large to encourage many 
mills to increase production. There 
was a better demand for heavy 
sheets and wide sheetings sold well. 
Some colored cottons were reduced. 
\ steady business in sateens, broad- 
cloths, voiles and some other fine 
combed goods was reported. Silk 
and cotton mixture rayons . and 
other cotton mixtures sold well. 
Naming of new prices in ginghams 
for spring was again delayed. 

Both retailers and jobbers were 
stimulated to further buying by the 
rise in cotton prices. They placed 
freely, but did not take 
goods in large amounts. It seems 
fairly certain that the hand-to- 
mouth buying policy will continue 
through the present season. 

Print cloths were noticeably 
stronger at the end of the week. A 
number of large mills declined busi- 
ness but continued to sell ma lm- 
ited way at some of the advances 
named on Thursday and Friday. Af 
the end of the week, print cloths 
were quoted at 9 cents for 64x60s. 
There was trading at 8% 
cents. Ten cents was patd for 68x 
72, with some mills asking 10% 
Narrow cloths advanced a 
quarter cent and some sales were 
reported at the advance. 


orders. 


cents. 


Sheetings sold rather better than 
print cloths. For 31-inch 5-yards 
sales were made at 8% eents and 
8% cents. but at the close as high 
as 8% cents was asked. This num- 
ber had been low. Sales of 3-yards 
were made at 13% eents and 14 
cents, depending on the makes, and 
i-vard 56x60s sold at 11 cents net. 
Sales of 4.708 were made at 9% 
cents, and 9% was held firm. Sales 
of 4-vard 37-inch goods were made 
at 10% cents and 6.158 were held atl 
cent up to cents. 


Tobacco cloths were more active 
and some advances were paid for 
Fall River goods. Sales there ran 
up to 125,000 pieces for the week. 


Drills advanced ™% cent to % cent 
a yard. Pajama checks sold at % 
cent up. Advances were named on 
twills and sateens and some added 
business was done at the higher 
prices. On the whole the day's busi- 
ness was nol in keeping with the 
greal rise in cotton and the large 
buyers declined to come in. Most 
of the trading was done by con- 
verters and bleachers and by some 
of the bag houses. 


The fine goods market was re- 
ported quite active in spots. It was 
found inadvisable to raise quota- 
fions on combed yawns, pongees 
and voiles. There were sales of 
different broadcloth constructions. 
among which were contract 112x60s 
at 20 cents and some two by ones af 
32 cents on contract. There were 
sales of silk and cotton mixtures in 
different counts. A large contrac! 
for 80x76s single end was sold for 
“5% cents and spots at 27% cents. 
A sale of 96x64s plain canton mix 
lures was done at 17% cents for 
spots and another of 96x100s at 23 
cents. 


Most mills on tire fabrics are re- 
ported well sold until the end of 
ihe year. A large tire company was 
inthe market last week for a large 
mount of carded peeler cord for 
October delivery, but was unable to 
get delivery within that time. Cot- 
ton duck mills have booked a good 
volume of business recently. The 
demand for single filling, double 
filling, army and enameling duck 
was very good last week. Most of 
the orders were for comparatively 
small lots, but they were frequen! 
enough to make a substantial total. 

With the advanee in cotton since 
(he early part of the present week, 
he Fall River print eloth market 
shows a little better aetivity, with 
Prices holding generally steady. The 
stles for the week are estimated al 
19,000) pleces, consisting principally 
of suteens, twills and 36-inch counts. 
Wide and narrow prints have been 
in light request, although there is 
more inquiry noticeable in the lat- 
ler constructions, 


Prices current In primary chan- 
nels are as follows: 


Print clotns, 64x64s, 7%; 
64x60s, 7: 38 %-inch 64x64s, 9%, 
brown sheetings, southern stand - 
ards, 15%; denims, 220s, 20; tickings, 
24% und 26; staple gnuighums, wide, 
5. nominal: dress ginghums, 18% to 
nominal; prints, #0. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
showed a very sharp during 
the week after the advance in raw 
cotton. Quotations on southern 
carded yarns were moved up two 
cents a pound, while combed yarns 
were advanced from three to five 
cents. Buying slowed up sharply 
at the end of the week, due to the 
uncertainty felt by yarn consumers. 
Buyers were apparently anxious to 
cover their immediate needs but 
were not inclined to place future 
contracts. some of them were 
scared into thinking that they had 
missed buving at the bottom, while 
others are inclined to await a reac- 
tion that they believe will come. 
Consumers who were urgently in 
need of yarns paid the higher 
prices, but those who are consider- 


Cotton 


rise 


yarns 


ing future business did not follow 
up their inquiries.. Published quo- 
tations reflecting this market are 


regarded as merely nominal, as 
many spinners are quoting consid- 
erably above this list. 

Stocks of the coarse numbers of 
carded knitting yarns are very low 


in this market. Buyers who ‘have 
shopped over the market looking 
for small lots at low prices have 


found they could not get them and 
have been forced to wait until mills 


could deliver the yarn. Combed 
yarns less active than 
carded yarns, although they were 


quickly advanced after the Govern- 
ment cotton report. <A fairly good 
spot business in combed yarns was 


reported before the week closed 
and there was some further busi- 
ness in mercerized yarns. Buyers 


of these yarns have been postpon- 
ing orders for the past few weeks 
and some of them were forced into 
the market last week to cover their 
immediate requirements. 

Yarn quotations in this marke! 
were published as follows, although 
in many instances they are below 
asking prices of spinners: 


Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply Ss adil 2-ply 24s 47 
10s %ad2 2-ply 26s 48 add 
to.14s 2-ply 30s a0 
i-ply 16s iid a 2-ply 40s 56 a 
2-ply 20s 4 a 2-ply 50s 64 a 


10s to iZs 40 adil 40s ex. 5S abd9 
42 a 508 64 a 
iis is 60s a 
14 Tinged Carpet 
24s 45 lea Sand 4-ply 36 a37 
16 White Carpet— 
305 Sand 4-ply 39 a 
36s v4 a 
Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 

iis, l-ply 34 06a 12s, 2-ply..38 a39% 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..44 a 

4-ply a35% 26s, 2-ply_47 a 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply._.49 a 


Z-pby 37 6 a 
Duck Yarns. 


and 5-ply— 4 and 5-ply- 


39 16s 44 a 
108 40 a 20s 
12s 41 a4? 


Single Chain Warps. 


10s aA 24 46 
il a 26s 47 
lis 30s a 
16s 46a 10s a6 aA 
Os 45 a 
Single Skeins. 
je to 8s 39) oa 40 20s 44 a 
10s a 248 45 ea 
1°s 41 a 26s 454ea 
30s 49 a 
lis ea 
Frame Cones. 
Ss lea 22s {bea 
10s oO a 24s 45 a 
12s 40 ‘ea 268s 
4s a 28s 6 a 
16s 4l‘ea 30s 47%ea4s 
18s 30s tying in 46 a47 
2068 408 54 aod 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 

2-ply 16s 2-ply 50s 68 ait 
2-ply 20s 57 «abk 2-plv 60s 72 ald 
2-ply 30s 60 abs? 2-ply 70s a 
°-ply 36s 60 afd 2-ply 80s 92 


2-pliv 40s 
Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s 50 a 80s 60 a 
12s 51 a 32s 
52 a 348 64 a 
lhe 368 65 
53 tea 40s a 
22s 54 a 50s 70 «(08 
24s 54 60s 
55 aA 70s 90 (a 
a7 a SOs 96 a 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
208. 2-nlv 5? a 36s, 2-ply..62 a 
29s, 2-ply 53 a 40s, 2-ply..64 a 
2-ply 55 a 45s 2-ply..69 a 
20s. 2-ply 58 a 50s, 2-ply..74 a 
Carded Cones. 
10s 47 a 22s 53 
12s 48 a 26s 55 (a 
14s 49 a 28s 57 aA 
20s 52 a 308 a 


Cotton Textiles the Largest Item in 
Siam’s Import Trade. 
Production of cotton textiles in 
Siam is comparatively insignificant, 
being confined to hand-woven fab- 
rics alone. 
eign textiles in this market is ap- 
parent from the fact that -such 
articles form bv far the largest item 
in the import trade of the. Kingdom. 


The total value of all classes of 
commodities landed at the port of 
Bangkok during the fiscal year 


ended March 31, 
133,718,000 ticals (tieal equals $0.37). 
out of which cotton manufacturers 
accounted for 24.825.752 tieals. com- 
pared with 18,238,000 ticals in 1913- 
14, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Vice 
Consul Carl C. Hanson, Bangkok. 

Czechoslovak Textile Operations 

Satisfactory. 


The generally satisfactory seale 
of operations inthe differen! 
branches of the Czechoslovak textile 
industry continued in the last 
Of August with the fall buying re- 
ported in good volume, especially in 
the domestic market. Prices have 
remained practically unchanged 
hoth in cotton and wool goods. Gen- 
eral satisfaction is expressed in the 
local trade over the adoption of the 
Dawes plan by Germany, Commer- 
cial Attache H. Lawrence 
Prague, reports. 


Groves, 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFIC 


E 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd Vv Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
48 DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


I 
HEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


The importance of for-' 


1923. amounted to 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


half 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins. 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Providence 


hilauetphia 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Cheriotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. € 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 
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Want Department Cotton Mill Machinery 


Would prefer mill that is run lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60° diameter, 
down and not getting results. 40 i7 feet long. Te carry 100 Ibs \ 
years of, age, mar led, strictly pressure. The Randolph Mills, 1—-No. 5 Saco-Lowell Opener and Feeder. : 
sober. Lan give good reference. Franilinville, N. Saco-Lowel]l Combination Single Beater Breaker and 
Now emploved Superintendent Finisher Lapper | 
on present job six years. 22 years’ | 
experience as superintendent and 1—No. Saco-Lowell Condenser. 
overseer carding and spinning. strictly sober, 28 years’ experi- 1—Saco-Lowell Thread Extractor. 
Address KH. B. 7.” care Southern ence on carded and combed knit- 4—Saco-Lowell Deliveries, 1st drawing. 
extile Bulletin, ling and weaving yarns, counts 
Is to 60s, and plain weaving, ex- 1—-Whitin Sliver-lap Machine with derby back 
Wi \ pert carder and 1—Whitin Ribbon-lap Machine. 4 heads. 
antes Napping departmen manager, can ge quanty «am 9 
second hand One who knows quantity Capable of taking com- 2—Whitin Combers, "6 heads, 12 coilers. 
how to’ operate, grind and fix plete charge of the pr pagia ees 1—H. & B. Slubber, 28 spindles, 11x514 bobbin. 
nappers so as to get i—H. & Intermediate, 54 spindles, 9x414 bobbin. 
ade Mu be ehain of mills. Best of refer- 1—H. & B. Roving, 96 spindles, 
willing io work for suecess. Good Wee & B. Jacks, 200 spindles each, 6x21 bobbin. 
position for the right man. First- cept position in 30 days. Address 10—-Whitin Ring Frames, 224 spindles each, 3” guage, tape 
Class mull; one of the best cities Practical, eare Southern Textile drive. 
“at L Bulletin. 5—Fales & Jenks Wet Twisters. 240 spindles ech, 3” ruare. 
H., care Southern Textile Bulle- ‘ANTED 4—No. 160 Universal Winders. 
cotton mill steel rollers. None 2-—No. 80 Universal Winders. 
COMPLETE DYEHOUSE but a sone capable of doing first- 2—No. 90 Universal Winders. 
EQUIPMENT Class work of this kind howe 1—Electric Yarn Singeing Machine, 30 spindle: 
Special Machinery for ply. Cox Foundry und Machine ; ice. 
Textile Mills Go., Atlanta, Ga. Station A. 1—Tape Sewing Machine. 
The Dyeing 5—-Barber-Colman Hand Knotters. 
: Bethayres, Pa. Joseph L. Davidson Co 6—Draper Model K, 16-Harness Dobby l.ooms, 32”. | 
Established 1889 2 -Crompton & Knowles, 4x1 Box, 16-Harness Dobby. 32”. 
2—-Crompton & Knowles, 4x1 Box, 8-Harness Dobby. 32". 
Salesm an SOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 2 Crompton & Knowles, 2x1 box, 8-Harness Dobby, 32”. 
2—-Crompton & Knowles, 4x1 Box, 32”. 
525 N.S St., Phi ta, Pa. 
Wanted 5—Stafford Mode] A, 16-Harness Dobb;y, 32”. 
7 53—Stafford Model A, 32”. 
oO Sell sizing, soffener and other WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
materials to cotton mills and PUMPS 1-—Stafford Model M. 
finishing plants in. the South, We do the engineering, and have 1—Stafford Model A, 16-Harness Dobby, 36”. 
State full partieulars as ‘esi- had 32 years experience solving water e 
ve problems satisfactorily for textile 2—-Stafford Model A, 16-Harness Dobby. 4G”. 
» ABE, CAPCTICNCE salary} mills. 
expected. Address Box 24. care 2—-Stafford Model K, 16-Harness Dobby, 81”. 
southern Textile Bulletin. Richmond, Va. 2——Stafford Model A, 16-Harness Dobby. 2%”. 


2——-Stafford Model D, 16-Harness Dobby, 66”. 
2—Jacquard Heads, 1 for 28”, 1 for 81” Damask 


FOR SALE 8—Hopedale 36” Looms, 5-harness. 
1—Curtis & Marbel No. 21 Stitcher with Motor. 
10.000 SPINNING SPINDLES 1—Sample Cutting Machine. 
1—-Trade Mark Statsping Machine. 
D— LATEST MODEL 1—Wire Stitching Machine. 
1—-Phila. Textile Proctor Dryer 6x6x8. 
WHIRL 3—Hussong Dyeing Machines, Wood Tanks. 


STANDARD MeMULLAN BLADE . 
VANRVING © TO &k YRARS OLD 1—American Laundry Machine Co. 30” Hydro Extractor 


IN FINE CONDITION Motor Driven. 


REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES i—Textile Finishing Co. Kier, 44 ton capacity. 
i—Franklin Dye Machine, 100 lb. capacity. 


Boers : 1—Permutet Water Softening Outfit, 1,000 gallon per hour 
Large Supply Filling Bobbins per hour 


For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


x | 1—Smith Drum Mercerizing Machine, 16 pole skein. 
| SAMPLES SUBMITTED Miscellaneous lot of motors, scales, office desks and 
, PROMPT DELIVERY chairs, some mill supplies, including about 50,000 bobbins. 
if ATTRACTIVE PRICE The foregoing list of machinery will be sold at private 


sale, either as a whole or in part, F. O. B. floor, Mode] Mill, 

| WELL SHOPS Spartanburg, §. C. All of it in first-class condition, having 

| SA CO-LO been run only two years, and is good as new. For further 

‘CHARLOTTE, N. C information, address E. E. Chi'* Spartanburg, S. C. 


4A 
| 
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MPLOYMEN 
BUREAU T | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is %2.0.., which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 

if the applicant is a subseriper to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his Ffub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies In the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment burea', 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references No. 4324. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts and 
colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent. 
No. 4327. 


WANT POSITION superintendent. 
My experience covers mills in both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record of unusual 
achievement. No. 4325. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
cotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 
usual ability and can give references 
to show excellent past record. No 
4329. 

WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-1 references. No. 
4330 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 

WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred 
Long experience Il. C. S. graduate, age 
30, married, sober. References. No. 
4332. 


— 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4333. 


— 


WANT POSITION as overseer cloth 
room. Now employed, but wish larger 
place. Long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4334. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits. 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice. Best ef 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 

WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed. 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
No. 43358. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn and cloth Excellent references. 
No. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning or superintendent of yarn 
mill. Now employed but can change 
on short notice Can get quality pro- 
duction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding, 
20 years as overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married, 
have family. Good references. No. 
4342. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 

Experienced on wide variety of fabrics, 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
one as to character and ability. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4844. 
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Textile Industry of India 

In 19238, there were in India 335 
cotton mills with 7,927,938 spindles 
and 144,794 looms, employing about 
347,380 operatives daily, according 
lo the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
lion, and from the stnadpoint of 
the value of its production, the tex- 
lile trade is the most important 
manufacturing industry India, 
reports KE. T. Piekard, chief, Textile 
Division of the Department of 
Commerce, in the special India is- 
sue of Commeree Reports. There ts 
also & very extensive home weaving 
industry, and it is estimated that 
the output from this source has 
kept almost uniformly with 
that of the factories, except during 
the war period and the famine year, 
1919-20. 

“The Indian mill consumption of 
raw cotton is estimated at approxi- 
mately 2,100,000 bales of 400 pounds 
each annually, while the non-mill 
consumption is conventionally plac- 
ed at 750,000 bales per year, ac- 
cording to the Indian Central Cot- 
ton Committee, and “hand spinning 
is relatively unimportant, with most 
of the cotton consumed in the vil- 
luges being used for quilting and 
similar domestic purposes.” 

Perhaps the most accurate index 


pace 


of the activity of Indian cotton 
spinners over a period of years is 
the mill production of yarn. Dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1910 to 1924, 


inclusive, the industry attained its 
maximum output 722,000,000 pounds, 
in 1915-16 was the high figure. 

The Indian cotton industry cen- 
ters in Bombay, where more than 
40 per cent of the spindles and 
about 48 per cent of the loom are 
operated. In 4923-24, 399,000,000 
pounds of yarn, or about 66 per 
cent of the total for all India, were 
preduced in Bombay. 

In 1922-23, the Indian mills used 
363,000,000 pounds of yarn, while 
the home weavers took 345,000,000 
pounds, a significant indication of 
the impetus given the home indus- 
try by the Gandhi boycott propa- 
ganda. The effect, however, seems 
to have been short-lived, since its 
lakings declined almost 180,000,000 
pounds in the following year. 

During the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1924, Indian mills pro- 
duced 1,700,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloths, of which about 10 per cent 
was exported, according to the 
monthly statistics of cotton spin- 
ning and weaving in Indian mills, 
published by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The output of the home 
weavers, it is reported, reached ap- 
proximately 1,030,000,000 yards, and 
net imports amounted to 1,400,000,- 
000 yards. The total consumption, 
therefore, was estimated at 3,970,- 
000,000 yards—a figure practically 
ilentical with the estimate for 1909- 
10 contained in Notes on Indian 
Piece Good Trade. 

The United Kingdom is the chief 
source of the Indian imports of cot- 
ton cloth, having furnished 1,306,- 
000,000 yards out of a total of 1,- 
467,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1923-24. Of the British share, grey 
goods constituted 600,000,000 yards, 
bleached cloth, 403,000,000, and eol- 
ored, printed and dyed the balance 
of 304,000,000. 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


luterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


THE WoSs]) LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
| CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


BUILDING BUSINESS 


One of the best methods of increasing business, and 
consequently profits, is to earn the reputation for produc- 


ing a superior product. 


Hundreds of mill men are profiting from the better ap- 
pearance, softer feel, and brighter colors which the use of 


the special purpose alkalies 
WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER BOILING SPECIAL 


imparts to their yarns and finished products. 


The camera and microscope quickly reveal the cause for 
these improved conditions, for when 


“Wpandotic” 


they are turned upon 


did and superior condition of 
fibres is instantly apparent. 


for you. 


Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


products 
treated with these materials, a splen- | 


the 


They can perform the same service 


39 
PULLEYS (909) HANGERS 639) 
The Line | 
SONS CoO. | | 
| | 
WAR POSITION as roll covere! Have | 
L 
| 
| 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Ain CONDITIONERS — 
American moistening Co. 
ine Banhnson Co. 
Varrier Engineering Co. 
rarks-Cramer Co. 
AL BUNE— 
Hoessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


wvenwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
SUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
S3ALL-BEARING— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, inc. 
BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
eANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
sANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Oraper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
t-aston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Roller Bearing Co. 
ittiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing C 
Hyatt Roller paring Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link- “2. 
B. & Sons Coe. 


Wood's 

Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

|. B. Willams & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

|. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK 

Link-Beit Co. 

Lupton’s, David 
BENCH LEGS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp. 

alter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 

Wiliits Veneer Co. 
30X SHOOKS— 

Whiite Veneer 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


wvoBIN STRIPPER— 

macnine Veo. 
MINEHAL OIL— 

svuirne, Scrymeer VCO. 

‘UNCH BUILDERS— 

vicume Builder Curp. 

W. tutterworth & Sens Co. 

F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

> muy Son LUO. 

ROLLS— 

o. fF. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CAnvUS— 


vyvensocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
vwhitin Machine Works. 
tioward Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CLOTHING— 

Asnworthn Bros. 

LAND GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
aston & sournnam Macnine Co. 
Uronsfieid Bros. 

r. C. Entwistie Co. 
Hoy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnoid, Hotrman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
wLink-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CneEMICALS— 
borne, Scrymser Co, 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
seydel- Thomas Co. 
iL. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLUTH PILERS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Ce. 
CLUICH SPINDLES— 
rournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co 
COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
(Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
. Entwistle Co. 
pe. & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Fa/vish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS - 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser - doldman Cotton Ce. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COUTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Mopedale Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National raveler Co. 


Easton & Bu ae Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co, The. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


COTTON MERCHANTS— 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton 4 Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l- Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COUNTERS (Revolution, Hank, Pick, 


The Root Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, ine. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
DOFFING Ox ES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Loom Works. 
Greist Se 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Preseed Stee! Corp. 
. Warn Ston Equipment Co. 
DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
& Son Co., B. S$. 
olhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co 
Perkins. B F.. & Sons, ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

we & Lane. 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHI — 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & - 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Alltis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Coe. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVAT RS— 


ENGINEERS. MILL— 
—— Architects and Mill 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
ne. (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See also Ventiiatin 

EXPERT TEXTIL&@ MECH ic— 

J. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 


Page Fence and Wire Producte Asen. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anenor Post iron Works. 

Cyaione we. 

Page Fence and Wire Preducts Assen. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seyde!-Thomas Co. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
6. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman’s Mutual insurance Co. 
WALL PAINT— 
E. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Go., ine. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 
ei PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T 8B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

GEARS— 

Dan Gear Co 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Co. 
. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy. 8B. S.. & Son Co. 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearin 

Roller Co. 
illtiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson M a. Co. 

HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Willlams Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
aon Bahnson Co. 

arrier Engineering Cor 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coilman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundrv Machinery Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE 
E. Drape 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 

Chicago Beltin 

Edward R. Shag Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
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LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness 
Works 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICK ERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. 

LOOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and 

W orks. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 

LOOM SUPPLIES— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. @& WN. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 


Co. 


and Reed 


Co. 


Co. 
Reed 


Inc. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 


\iis-Chaimers Mfg. Ce. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

MILL ARCHITECTS— 

See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford; Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 

Ee. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., ! 

MOTORS— 

NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

oIiLs— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A.. & Co. 

U. 8. Ol Co 

Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina qo Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern & Fiyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
s, David. Sons Co. 


Co. 


nc. 


Co. 


PAT 
Siggers 
PE ORATE sODA— 


Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Ce. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Co. 


Garland Pay 
Graton Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand mrt Co 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., ine. 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
nc. 


Press Co., Inc. 


inc. 


Press Co., Inc. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Woonsocket Machine & 
PRESSES— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST !|tRON— 

Wood's. T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifuga!l)— 
Co 

Sydnor Pump @ ell Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 
RAILINGS (lIron)— 

Anchor Post tron Works 

The Minter Homes Co. 
RECEPTACLES— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring aveler Co. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. inc. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SADDLES— 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. C 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

——See Power Transmisvion Machinery. 
SHAFTING— 

William Sellers & Co., lite. 

Wood's. T. B.. Sons 

Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING STEEL— 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Economy Baler Jo. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Allis-Chaimers Mf 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
Collins Bros. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
READY BUILT HOMES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
National + Traveler Co. 
r 
ROLLS— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOF ING— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 
Converse & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, UETC.— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINE®— 
SHEET METAL WORK— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Ce. 


ALL STEEL 
Cc ONO 


Direct Motor Connected 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


YARN 
PRESS 


Completely Inclosed Chambers 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


This Economy yarn 
baling press is 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
loors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides. 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
Pounds and -over 
Chamber five feet 
deep Equipped with 
a directly eonnected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 5650 volt 

The end doors as 
well aS the sides, 
swing out independ- 
entiy, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed 

We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
‘ with you regarding 

this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service. The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 

Dept. S. T. 


Ann arvor, Mich. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather 


production, have 
ery. 
room machinery: 


Railways 


new machinery, or if contem 
production, have them applie 


system before placing orders for 
an increase in 

to their old machiner 
them applied to their old machin- 


It is applied successfully to the following 


Detaching Roll for Combers 


Sliver Lap Machines . Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 
Comber Draw Boxes 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 


Intermediate Frames 


GUARANTEED 


Indian Orchard, 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


Maas. 
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SHUTTLES— SPINNING RINGS— VENTILATING FANS— Bosson & Lane. 


David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Sosson 4& Lane. 

A. Stale, Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Vrake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seydei-Thomes vo. 

United Chemical Products Cc 
Jonn P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

SH YLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 
taston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co 
Bosson Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Sevdel.~Thomas Co. 
sKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, s., Ce. 

Jordan 

Walter L ool Co. 

David Brown Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SOAPS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 

SOFTENERS (Oi!)— 

Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chemita’ Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
FPaies & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Cr 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Pow nier & Lemoine 
Faf'es & Jenks Machine Co. 
SPINNING RAME SADDLEF-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Cc. 


Oraper Corp. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Mawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville §pinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan fg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Pa: ker Co. 
——«See Bobblis. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, @tILENT CHAIN— 
Link.Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Macktine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Fefining Co. 
Keever Starch to 
Penick & Fird., Utd. 
Ste)s. all @& Ce 
STOCKS ANC BONDS— 
Amerioas Teust Co. 


‘STRIPPER CARDS— 


L.. S. Watson Mfa. Co. 

SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicage Fuse Mfa. Co. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 
Cocker Mac*ine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 
Ford Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corp. 
Honedale Mfa Co 

TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
Be. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Maney ! Senrtt A Co 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumaaranh Co 

TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Chicaao Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Sereton & KAniaht Mfa. Co 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaitmers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine orks. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A.. Co. 
TOQL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton's. David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

NSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

TRICKS (Mill)— 
Piamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES. PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co.. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Rarher Mfa. Co 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


. F. Perkins & Son. tInc. 


WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Besson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, inc. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
Vfadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Mopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Eauipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
VASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co 
\7ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link.Belt Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfn. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 


Marston, John P. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Seydel- Thomas Co. 


WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyctone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 
Lupton'’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Felipse Textile Devices, inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Balter Co 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


LICKLKRINS REWOUND 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


240 River St. wet, Greenville, S. C. 


rothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


| For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 
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Specify 
*“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
Chicacy, Hl. 


Chemicals 


Unirep CuHemicat Propucts 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


They Stand the Gatf 


The tremendous racking speed with which a shuttle 
is driven across the loom calls for: a construction 
which can readily absorb the repeated shocks. 


The makers of Williams’ Shuttles fully appreciate 
the rigorous condition under which they must be 
used. This fact is reflected in the shuttles them- 
selves. Only wood of good quality is used—no 
seconds are marketed. Moreover the springs are 
wellnigh unbreakable, while the workmanship is 
expert. 


Williams’ Shuttles work in harmony with the rest 
of the room. They are a real factor in smooth- 
running loom production. 


Ask. about our plan for the reduction of your shuttle 
investment. 


The Williams Co. 


‘‘The Shuttle People’’ 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C.., 


Southern Representative 
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SULPHUR COLORS 


co co 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Fast to light 


and washing 


Consolidated Color & Chemica! Co 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
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CHICAGO CHARLOTTS 
 HAMETZ& 
One-Twenty-Two Hudson Street. New York City, 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If its a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenvilie. S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


UNIFORM-IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it 1s used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
R 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT 
WrITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE COLT 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Quick Service 
Complete Stocks 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at minimum cost. 
One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. A little higher 
price may mean the difference hetween disappointment and complete satisfaction. 
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